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"What's  alternative  today  is  mainstream  tomorrow." 


-John  Applegath 
WORKING  FREE 


"I  suspect  that...   live/workers...   are  the  shock  troops 
of  the  new  set  of  relationships  between  our  personal 
identity  and  our  location." 


-Prof.  W.   Paul  Ellis 
ARTISTS'   LIVE/WORK  SPACE: 
CHANGING  PUBLIC  POLICY 


"Conversions  such  as  ours  are  not,  can  not,  and  really 
should  not  be  viewed  as  conventional  housing...  What  we 
need  is  a  policy  which  addresses  the  unique  needs  and 
problems  of  live/work  space  in  a  flexible  manner,  and 
provides  a  mechanism  to  facilitate  dialogue  between  each 
live/work  complex  and  the  various  City  agencies  involved 
in  their  fate." 

-Rick  Parcurar,  Executive 
Director,  Project  Artaud 
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PREFACE 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  appeal  of  San  Francisco 
to  visitors  and  residents  alike  rests  firmly  on  the  wide  var- 
iety of  its  cultural  offerings.     But  the  economic  impact  of 
the  community  of  art  and  artists  here  is  only  recently  being 
examined.     A  study  of  grantees  of  the  Publicity  and  Advertis- 
ing Fund  (Hotel  Tax)  showed  that,   in  a  single  year,   $60  Million 
was  generated  by  the  City's  $3.5  Million  investment  in  its 
resident  arts  groups.     San  Francisco  ranks  among  the  top  4 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  artist  res- 
idents (along  with  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles). 

Clearly,  art  and  artists  are  an  indispensable  part  of  what 
San  Francisco  is  and  what  is  has  to  offer.     However,  recent 
publicity  about  artists'  evictions,  theatre  closings,  talk 
of  artists  fleeing  San  Francisco  and  the  pressures  on  rent- 
able space  due  to  downtown  development  have  artists  and  City 
officials  equally  concerned  about  the  future  of  artists 
and  the  cultural  life  of  San  Francisco. 

This  study  of  artists  housing  was  undertaken  for  the  San 
Francisco  Arts  Commission  upon  the  direct  request  of  Mayor 
Dianne  Feins tein,  With  the  encouragement  of  the  Mayor,  it 
goes  beyond  an  inventory  of  the  history  and  status  of  art- 
ists' housing  to  include  action-oriented  recommendations  for 
preserving  and  increasing  live/work  space  for  artists. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  during  the  course  of  this  study 
(a  period  of  approximately  5  months)  the  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment has  made  much  progress  in  developing  a  proposed  rezoning 
plan  for  the  South  of  Market  area,  taking  artists  needs  into 
careful  consideration  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspec- 
tion has  drafted  and  redrafted  a  proposed  Code  Ruling  on 
live/work  which  is  sensitive  to  artists  situations  and  re- 
sources. Still,  the  work  has  barely  begun. 

Insofar  as  published  reports  were  available,  they  were  consulted 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  report.  Additional 
information  about  current  policies  and  practices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  other  cities  was  gathered  through  a  combination 
of  interviews  and  correspondence.     Site  visits  were  made  to 
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most  active  live/work  projects  locally.     Statistics  on 
San  Francisco's  artists  were  developed  through  a  rigorous 
survey  process. 

The  result  is  that  this  report  is  anything  but  an  academic 
exercise.     It  is  more  akin  to  a  weather  report        an  in- 
ventory of  forces  and  influences  at  work  regarding  the  acute 
housing  and  workspace  needs  of  artists  in  this  City  at  a 
particular  time  ---  and  the  weather  is  changing. 

April,  1985 
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CHAPTER  I  -  TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF  ARTISTS 
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INTRO-  Efforts  to  address  the  specific  housing  and  workspace 

DUCTION  needs  of  artists  in  the  Bay  Area  have  been  ongoing  since 

the  mid-1970' s.  An  extensive  public  policy  study,  con- 
ducted by  Artist's  Equity  Association  under  the  direc- 
tion of  sculptor  and  former  San  Francisco  Arts  Commis- 
sioner,  Richard  Mayer,   identified  many  of  the  major 
policy  issues  facing  government,   artists  and  property 
owners  interested  in  live/work.^  In  the  intervening 

years  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  State  housing 
2 

law    and  a  gradual  reinterpretation  of  local  ordinan- 
ces and  regulations  affecting  the  use  of  commercial 

3 

and  industrial  buildings  for  living  -  but  the  changes 
have  not  been  coordinated  or  analysed  for  long-term 
efficacy.   In  the  fall  of  1984,  Her  Honor,   the  Mayor 
requested  that  the  Arts  Commission  prepare  a  report, 
"on  the  conditions  which  affect,   legislation  that 
governs  and  possible  measures  that  the  City  might  take 
to  protect  artists  live/work  space". 


SCOPE  OF  In  late  November,   the  Arts  Commission  contracted  with 

STUDY  arts  consultant  and  attorney  Barbara  Kibbe  to  prepare 

a  study  of  artists  live/work  in  San  Francisco  to 

include  the  following: 

-  A  report  on  the  history  and  development 
of  live/work  in  San  Francisco 

-  A  survey  of  other  experiences  in  urban 
centers  nationally  insofar  as  they  might 
serve  as  models  for  San  Francisco 

-  An  analysis  of  laws  and  regulations  pre- 
sently governing  live/work  in  San  Francisco, 
and 
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-  Action-oriented  recommendations  for  pre- 
serving and/or  increasing  live/work  space 
in  San  Francisco 


THE  It  was  decided  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  consultancy 

SURVEY  that  any  recommendations  made  should  be  based  on  hard 

DECISION  information  about  the  artists  who  reside  in  San  Fran- 

cisco.  Needless  to  say,  very  few  assumptions  about 
artists  have  ever  been  tested.  Recent  publicity  focus- 
ed on  evictions  of  artists  from  commercial  or  indus- 
trial spaces  variously  referring  to  artists  as  preferr- 
ing to  live  cooperatively  with  other  artists,  engag- 
ing in  hazardous  activities,  unable  to  buy  their  own 
home/spaces,  concentrated  in  projects  in  the    South  of 
Market  area  and  fleeing  San  Francisco  in  large  numbers 
in  search  of  more  affordable  housing  and  studio  spaced 


Before  making  recommendations  about  what  artists  want 
or  need  it  was  clear  that  we  needed  to  know  more  about 
who  they  are,   their  preferences  and  priorities  for 
living  and  working  space  and  their  needs  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance.   It  was  already  clear  that  one  bit 
of  artist  folklore  -  that  they  are  concentrated  South 
of  Market  -  was  not  the  whole  story.  A  distribution 
map,  created  by  Michael  Bell,  Assistant  Director  of 
Cultural  Affairs  for  San  Francisco,  showed  artists 
living  and  working  throughout  the  city. 


SURVEY  In  December,   a  survey  instrument  was  designed  with 

OBJECTIVES      the  following  objectives  in  mind: 
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1)  To  gather  facts  about  artists'  current 
living  and  working  situations  through- 
out the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

2)  To  identify  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
artists  concerning    living  and  working 
spaces . 

3)  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  there 
is  a  demand  for  artists  live/work  and/ 
or  studio  spaces. 

4)  To  identify  the  extent  of  resources 
currently  available  to  artists  for  the 
purchase/rent  of  living  and  working 
space . 

5)  To  get  direct  artist  input  concerning 
needed  information  and/or  assistance  in 
the  areas  of  acquiring,  developing  and 
long-term  control  of  living  and  working 
spaces . 

6)  To  test  certain  presumptions  concerning 
artists,   ie.   that  they  are  largely  con- 
centrated South  of  Market,  that  they  are 
leaving  San  Francisco.  .  . 


SURVEY  For  purposes  of  developing  the  survey  instrument,  tab- 

DESIGN  ulating  the  data  and  assisting  in  the  analysis  of  the 

results,  Paul  Harder,  an  expert  in  market  survey  re- 
search and  a  consultant  with  URSA  (Urban  and  Rural 
Systems  Associates)     was  engaged  to  work  with  the 
Arts  Commission  consultant.   In  preparing  the  survey, 
similar  tools  used  in  Seattle,  Minneapolis  and 
Boston  were  reviewed.  The  first  draft  of  the  instru- 
ment was  circulated  to  approximately  20  people  for 
feedback.   This  group  included  developers,  artists, 
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Arts  Commissioners ,   arts  community  leaders  and 
attorneys  as  well  as  representatives  of  several 
City  agencies.  The  author  is  grateful  for  the  feed- 
back received  from  Commissioner  Piero  Patri,  Gary 
Knecht,  Nancy  Meier,   Claire  Isaacs,  Bernard  Cummings, 
Susanna  Montana,  Richard  Mayer  and  Maryly  Snow  as 
well  as  Steve  Costa  and  the  Bay  Area  Partnership  and 
Martha  Senger  and  the  ArtSpace  Development  Corp. 
for  their  insightful  comments. 


as  the  usual  small  percentage  return  on  mail  surveys, 
led  to  a  decision  to  conduct  the  survey  by  phone 
from  the  Arts  Commission  offices  as  soon  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  as  was  practicable. 

The  task  of  identifying  artists  to  survey  was  com- 
plicated by  two  facts:  One,   that  artists  are  not 
always  "joiners"  so,  membership  lists  for  arts  or- 
ganizations would  not  -  alone  -  be  sufficient  to 
get  a  cross-section  of  artists  of  all  kinds  through- 
out the  city.  Two,  there  is,  among  current  dwellers 
in  live/work  spaces,  a  fear  of  exposure/eviction. 
The  survey  sample  was  therefore  developed  carefully 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  to  overcome  selection 
bias.   Individual  artists  were  contacted  to  supply 
lists  of  friends  and  colleagues,  Arts  Commission 
records  were  used,   lists  of  participants  in  arts 


SURVEY 


After  the  incorporat 
several  time  constra 


ion  of  comments  into  the  tool, 
ints  and  limited  budget  as  well 


METHODS 
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events  and  attendees  at  arts  education  programs 
were  gathered  and  selected  membership  lists  of  arts 
organizations  were  accumulated.^  In  addition,  a 
modest  publicity  campaign  was  undertaken  which  in- 
cluded press  releases,  newspaper  and  television 
interviews  and  public  meetings  prior  to  the  tele- 
phoning.  The  response  was  heartening.     The  major  news- 
papers and  a  network  TV  station    responded  with  thoughtful 
and  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  issues  and  the 
need  for  the  survey  in  connection  with  the  larger 
study.    (Press  clippings  are  attached  to  this  report) 

Finally,   trained  volunteers  were  used  as  telephone 

g 

interviewers.   This   core  group  of  about  30  people  com- 
municated informally  with  their  own  networks  about 
the  who,  what,  when,  where  and  why  of  the  survey. 
In  this  manner,   some  1500  names  were  gathered. 

SURVEY  The  response  to  the  calls  was  overwhelmingly  posi- 

RESPONSE  tive.  Those  who  submitted  names  or  agreed  to  be 

interviewed  were     told      that  the  interviewers  re- 
ceived only  the  first  names  and  phone  numbers  of  the 
artists  they  phoned  thus  assuring  a  high  degree  of 
confidentiality  to  those  participating  in  the  survey. 
Many  of  the  artists  contacted  already  knew  about 
the  survey  from  friends  or  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers prior  to  getting  the  call.  Virtually  all  of 
those  reached  were  willing  to  spend  the  necessary 
10  minutes  to  answer  the  questions. 
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363     surveys  were  completed  in  all.     Only  seven  persons 
stated  that  they  simply  had  no  time  to  participate, 
an  additional  12  said  that  they  had  no  time  when  they 
received  the  call  but  asked  to  be  phoned  back.  Only 
9  said  that  they  were  not  interested  and  an  addition- 
al 3  had  these  reasons:   2  said  that  someone  in  their 
household  had  already  been  surveyed  and  one  would  not 
answer  the  questions  over  the  phone  and  requested  that 
the  survey  be  mailed  to  him  for  completion. 

SURVEY  The  survey  results  show  clearly  that  the  artists  con- 

ANALYSIS  tacted  are  distributed  throughout  the  city,  are  well 

divided  among  all  arts  disciplines,   age  groups  and  in- 
come levels.  The  completed  surveys  were  turned  over  to 
URSA  for  compilation  on  an  IBM  mainframe  computer. 
SPSS   (Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences)  was 
the  program  used  for  analysis.   In  presenting  the  re- 
sults we  have  taken  the  median  value  for  all  scores. 
When  the  term  average  is  used,   the  reference  is  to 
the  median  number. 
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TABLE  I 


Primary  Medium  of  Artists  Surveyed 

N  % 

MEDIUM 

Visual  and  Crafts: 

Painting  81  22 

Printmaking  12  3 

Photography  20  6 

Sculpting  with  welding  10  3 

Sculpting  without  welding  27  7 

Ceramics  19  5 

Glass  1  1 

Jewelery  7  2 

Fiber  Art  5  1 

Graphics/printing  4  1 

Woodworking  3  1 

Sub-total  Visual  &  Crafts  IE9  57 


Performing  &  Media 

Music,  performance  21  6 

Music,  composition  15  4 

Theatre,  performance  25  7 

Dance,  performance  11  3 

Theatre  or  Dance,   technical  9  3 

Theatre  or  Dance,  design  18  5 

Costuming  6c  clothing  design  6  2 

Film  &  Video              "  42  12 


Sub-total  Performing  &  Media      157  VI 


Other 

Literary,   inclu.  Playwrights 

&  Poets  12  3 

Multi- disciplinary/ Inter- 
disciplinary/multi-media 10  2 
Misc;  Mask  Maker,  Make-up 
artist,  Radio  artists.  & 

Producer  of  artists  books  5  1 

Sub-total  Other  T)  6" 


TOTAL  363  100% 
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TABLE  II 


AGE 


AGE  (total  respondents  363) 

25  or  under 

26  -  30 
31  -  35 
36  -  40 
41  -  45 
46  -  50 
51  -  55 
56  -  76 


8 
22 
27 
22 
10 
4 
3 
4 


The  average  age  of  those  surveyed  is  34.4  years. 

The  youngest  artist  surveyed  was  19  yrs .   old,   the  oldest  76 


TABLE  III 


Years  as  a  Working  Artist 


YEARS   (total  respondents  363) 

5  or  less 
6-10 
11  -  20 
21  -  30 
more  than  30 


7o 


26 
32 
31 
6 
5 


The  average  years  as  a  working  artist  of  those  surveyed 
is  10. 
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TABLE  IV 


Number  of  years  in  San  Francisco/At  current  address 


#  of  years 


(total  respondents  363) 


In  S.F 




At 


current  address 
7. 


less  than  5 
6-10 
11  -  20 
21  -  30 
more  than  30 


33 
32 
22 
6 
6 


74 
20 
5 
1 
0 


The  average  number  of  years  as  a  San  Francisco  resident 
is  8.     277o  of  those  surveyed  have  been  at  their  current 
address  for  1  year  or  less.     5870  have  been  at  their  current 
address  for  no  more  than  3  years. 

According  to  the  1980  census,   48%  of  persons  surveyed  in 
San  Francisco  were  residing  at  the  same  address  as  they  were 
5  years  previously.     According  to  our  survey  only  267o  of 
artists  have  been  at  the  same  address  for  the  past  5  years. 
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TABLE  V 


Relative  importance  of  living  in  urban 


environment  &  San  Francisco  in  particular 


(total  respondents  362 ) 


S.F. 


Essential 
Very  Important 
Somewhat  Important 
Not  Very  Important 
Irrelevant 


47 
35 
12 
4 
2 


28 
43 
21 
6 
2 


7270  of  the  artists  surveyed  believed  living  in  San 
Francisco  to  be  very  important  or  essential  to  them 
and  to  their  art.  An  additional  21%  believe  it  to  be 
somewhat  important. 

However,  48%  of  those  surveyed  have  considered  moving 
out  of  San  Francisco  to  find  more  affordable  housing 
or  studio  space. 

Overall,   69%  are  either  somewhat  satisfied  or  very 
satisfied  with  their  current  living/working  arrange- 
ments, but  83%  would  consider  moving  "for  the  right 
opportunity" . 
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TABLE  VI 


Number  of  people  in  household 


#  in  household 


%  of  those  surveyed 


(Total  respondents  342) 

1 

2 

3-5 

6  or  more 


44 
35 
20 
1 


79%  of  artists  surveyed  are  "single"  or  live  in  a 
household  consisting  of  themselves  and  1  other  person. 

For  purposes  of  this  survey,  household  was  defined  as 
the  number  of  persons  living  together  who  are  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  and/or  who  are  economically  inter- 
dependent but  not  including  persons  who  are  simply  shar- 
ing space  and  expenses  ie.  roommates. 

31%  share  their  residences     with  persons  not  in  their 
households . 

27%  of  those  surveyed  maintain  studios  separate  from 
their  living  spaces  and  of  that  number,   36%  share 
those  studios  with  an  average  of  3  other  artists. 


Note:   Of  those  currently  occupying  live/work  space  in  a 
commercial  or  industrial  building,   90%  are  single  or 
living  in  a  household  consisting  of  themselves  and  one 
other  person. 
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TABLE  VII 


Current  and  Most  Preferred  Living/Working  Arrangements 


(Total  Respondents  363) 


%  Actual 


%  Preferred 


Single  family  home  w/studio 


18 


33 


Apartment  with  studio 


29 


8 


Single  family  home  or 
apartment  with  studio 
elsewhere 


29 


29 


Combined  Live/Work  space 
in  a  commercial  or 
industrial  building 


12 


40 


Apartment  of  single  family 
home  without  studio 


12 


0 


47%  of  those  surveyed  have  incorporated  studio  space  with 
their  home  or  apartment.     An  additional  29%  maintain  separate 
studios,  whereas  less  than  207o  actually  prefer  to    have  their 
studios  separate.     40%  would  prefer  Live/Work  space  in  a  com- 
mercial or  industrial  building  over  all  other  options  but  only 
127o  currently  occupy  that  kind  of  space.     Only  13%  of  those  cur- 
rently occupying  Live/Work  space  said  that  their  buildings  were 
artist  owned  and  run. 

Current  live/workers  were  asked  to  rate  certain  attributes  of 
live/work  space.     In  general,  fewer  have  adequate  service  busi- 
nesses, mechanical  ventilation,   security,  and  private  kitchens 
and  baths  than  believe  these  attributes  are  important. 
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LIVE/WORK  SPACE  IN 

COMMERCIAL  OR 

INDUSTRIAL 

BUILDING  * 

.   Have  it? 

Important? 

.  Yes 

Yes. 

Diffused  natural  light 

OD/o 

y  i/o 

Delivery  access  ie.  ramps 
ircignt  elevators ,  tor 
heavy  or  bulky  materials 

66 

53 

Access  to  public  transit 

95 

73 

Service  businesses  in  the 

uc  IglluUI  OUUU    1c  .     XaUIlCli  y  , 

markets,  restaurants 

78 

83 

Mechanical  ventilation 

20 

50 

Security  system 

36 

64 

Gallery,  rehearsal  or 

*n  A  rfn  rinan  r*o    cna  op    t  n 

the  building 

57 

45 

High  ceilings,  over  12' 

87 

81 

Private  kitchen 

68 

76 

Private  bath 

66 

87 

Heavy  load  bearing  floors 

83 

62 

807o  of  surveyed  live/workers  use  less  than  half  their 
space  for  living.     The  mode  -  or  most  frequently  cited 
"ideal"  size  of  live/work  space  -  was  more  than  2,000 
square  feet  but  only  7%  said  that  it  was  the  minimum 
size  workable  for  them.     The  most  frequently  cited  min- 
imum workable  size  was  600  -  1,000  square  feet.  107o 
chose  600  square  feet  or  less  as  ideal  and  35%  said  that 
600  square  feet  or  less  was  workable. 

*  Total  respondents  -  47 
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TABLE  V.LI  I 


Length  of  Lease  for  Current  Occupants 
of  Live/Work  Space 

(Total  respondents,  45) 
Length  of  Lease  % 


Month  to  Month  49 

1  year  9 

2-3  years  20 

4-5  years  9 

6-10  years  4 

more  than  10  years  4 

Don 1 1  know  4 


63%  of  current  live/workers  are  concerned  about  losing  their 
space.     Reasons  cited  for  that  concern  listed  here  in  descen- 
ding order  of  frequency.     Some  interviewees  noted  more 
than  one  reason  for  their  concern. 

-Living  in  the  space  with  the  landlord's  knowledge  but  with- 
out permit  of  occupancy  (cited  by  45%  of  those  concerned 
about  losing  space) . 

-Landlord  is  attempting  to  evict  (cited  by  38%  of  those 
concerned  about  losing  space) . 

-Can't  afford  monthly  payments  (cited  by  34%  of  those  concerned 
about  losing  space) . 

-Don't  think  building  meets  relevant  code  requirements  (cited 
by  31%  of  those  concerned  about  losing  space) . 

-Building  is  up  for  sale   (cited  by  20%  of  those  concerned 
about  losing  space). 
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-Lease  will  expire  soon  (cited  by  10%  of  those  concerned  about 
losing  space) . 

-Living  in  space  without  landlords  knowledge  (cited  by  7%  of 
those  concerned  about  losing  space) . 

-Concerned  about  upcoming  changes  in  zoning  (cited  by  7% 
of  those  concerned  about  losing  space) . 

Other  reasons  for  concern  noted  include  no  lease,  building 
slated  for  demolition  and  upcoming  balloon  payment.     26%  of 
those  surveyed  pay  $300.   or  less  for  their  living/working 
spaces  each  month  and  26%  say  that  $300    or  less  is  all  they 
can  afford.     34%  are  currently  paying  between  $301     and  $500 
and  an  additional  40%  are  currently  paying  over  $500  each 
month.     The  average  rent  paid  is  between  $400    and  $500  per 
month . 
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TABLE  IX 


TABLE  X 


Average  Yearly  Household 
Income 


Income 


Under  $10,000 

$10,000-$15,000 

$15,000-$22,500 

$22,500-$30,000 

$30,000-$50,000 

Over  $50,000 


25 
27 
23 
12 
11 
3 


Percent  of  Household  Income 
Derived  From  Art 


Amount 


107o  or  less 

11-25% 

26-507o 

51-757o 

76-997, 

1007o 


7c 


44 
14 
13 
9 
6 
14 


(Total  respondents,  350) 


(Total  respondents,  358) 


Federal  Low  Income  Standards  As  Used  To  Determine 
Eligibility  for  HUD  Programs  In  Tenant's  Assist- 
ance in  San  Francisco  County 


#  of  people  in  household 


$$ 


Category 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 


$11,800 
18,900 
13,500 
21,600 
15,200 
24,300 
16,900 
27,000 


very  low 

low 
very  low 

low 
very  low 

low 
very  low 

low 


income 
income 
income 
income 
income 
income 
income 
income 
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In  general,   survey  respondents  tend  to  underrepresent  their 
income  level  but  some  will  actually  overrepresent .  The 
household  income  cited  by  those  surveyed  puts  most  of  them 
in  the  low  and  very  low  income  categories  as  used  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  HUD  programs  on  Tenants  Assistance  for 
households  of  1  or  2   (see  table  above)     While  it  is  possible 
that  most  artists  surveyed  have  low  or  very  low  income,  as 
a  check  against  some  tendency  to  misrepresent,   the  inter- 
viewees were  asked  about  recent  loans  and  assets.     30%  of 
those  interviewed  stated  that  they  had  a  bank  loan  within 
the  last  3  years  and  40%  said  they  have  collateral  (other 
than  their  artwork  or  a  vehicle)  which  could  be  used  in 
getting  financing  to  purchase  real  estate. 


TABLE  XI 


Amount 


Amount  of  Rent  or  Monthly  Payment 
for  Living  and  Working  Spaces  Currently  Paid 
(Total  respondents,  351) 

% 


Under  $200. 
$200. -$300. 
$301. -$400. 
$401-$500. 
$501. -$700. 
$701. -$1,000 


24 


20 


11 


10 


16 
14 


$1,000-$1,500. 
Over  $1,500. 


4 


1 
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TABLE  XII 


Amount  of  Rent  or  Monthly  Payment 
Interviewee  Could  Afford 
(Total  respondents  350) 
Amount  % 


Under  $200. 

7 

$200. -$300. 

19 

$301. -$400. 

16 

$401. -$500. 

19 

$501. -$700. 

23 

$701. -$1,000. 

13 

$1,000. -$1,500. 

2 

Over  $1,500. 

1 

Ifi    relation  to  the  following  tables  .(Tables  XIII  to  XV)  which 
refer  to  housing  preference  as  compared  to  age,  number  in  house- 
hold and  household  income: 

Preference  #1  -  refers  to  live/work  space  in  a  commercial  or 
industrial  bui 1 ding 

Preference  '#2  -  refers  to  residential  space  (single  family 
home  or  apartment)  with  studio  attached 

Preference  #3  -  refers  to  studio  space  maintained  separate 
from  living  space 
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TABLE  XIII 


Age  in  Relation  to  Housing  Preference 


Preference  by  % 
m  age  group 


Age  (7oof  total  surveyed) 


(Total  respond- 
ents, 342) 


30  &  Under 
(30%) 


31-40 

(497c) 


41-50 

am 


Over  50 


(7%) 


#  1  Live /Work 

#  2  Residence  w/Studio 

#  3    Separate  Studio 


49 
38 


13 


40 
40 


20 


35 
40 


25 


22 


61 
17 


This  table  indicates  that  there  is  a  decided  preference  for 
live/work  among  artists  30  years  of  age  and  younger  and  very 
strong  preference  for  a  residential  life  style  with  the 
convenience  of  a  studio  in  the  home  in  artists  aged  50  and 
over.  Between  the  ages  of  31  and  50  there  is  a  stronger  interest 
in  maintaining  a  studio  separate  from  the  home   than  in  either 
the  younger  or  older  age  groups. 
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TABLE  XIV 


Number  in  Household  in  Relation  to 
 Housing  Preference*  


Preference  by  7. 

of  size  of  household 


Number  in  Household 
7.  of  total  surveyed 


1 

(437.) 


2 

(35%) 


3 

(137.) 


4-6 

(87.) 


#1  Live/Work  45  38  33  24 

#2  Residence  w/  studio  38  42  38  60 

#3  Separate  Studio  17  20  29  16 


787.  of  all  artists  surveyed  comprised  households  of  1  or  2 
persons  and  the  preference  for  live/work  over  residence  with 
studio  was  only  slightly  higher  for  single  person  households 
than  for  households  with  2  persons.     There  is  more  interest  in 
maintaining  separate  studios  on  the  part  of  artists  who  live  in 
households  of  2  or  more.     The  results  also  show  a  gradual  decline 
in  the  preference  for  live/work  as  the  household  numbers  increase. 

*  Total  respondents  -  321 
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TABLE  XV 


Household  Income  in  Relation  to 
 Housing  Preference* 

Preference  $10K-under  $10-15K  $15-22. 5K  $22.5-30K  $30-50K  $50K+ 
 (25%)  (27%)  (22%)  (12%)  (11%)  (3%) 


#1    Live/work  40  57  35  41  23  18 

#2    Live /work 
Residence 

w/Studio  45  27  47  31  23  55 

if  3    Live /work 
Separate 

Studio  15  16  18  28  54  27 

"(Total  respondents  -  329) 


The  preference  for  live/work  is  not  easy  to  predict  on  the 
basis  of  income  alone,  although  it  is  less  preferred  by  persons 
whose  income  is  $30,000.   or  more  per  year.     There  is,  however,  a  dis- 
cernable  increase  in  the  interest  in  separate  studios  as  income 
increases . 
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99  -  100%  of  those  surveyed  would  like  to  receive  additional 
information  on  the  following: 

-  Live/Work  in  general. 

-  Laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to  live/work. 

-  City  departments  that  regulate  live/work  such  as  the  City 
Planning  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  the 
Fire  Department. 

-  Obtaining  financing  and  purchasing  real  estate. 

-  Residential,   commercial  and/or  live/work  leases. 

-  Available  live/work  spaces. 

-  Available  studios. 

-  Other  artists  involved  with  or  interested  in  live/work. 

Additional  requests  included  the  following: 

"government  and  assistance  in  funding  home  purchase" 

"how  to  afford  to  buy  a  home" 

"city,  port  and  patron  properties" 

"city  -  zero/low  interest  loans" 

"finding  sympathetic  developers  and  investors" 

"considering  families  w/children  and  live/work  spaces  that  accept 
them" 

"is  anybody  making  new  spaces?" 

"politics  of  live/work.  Gentrif ication  discussion/analysis" 
"city  financing  and  low  cost  loans  for  artists  to  buy  bldgs" 
"rent  board  regulations/classifications" 
"landlords  obligations" 
"registry  of  affordable  spaces" 
"storage  spaces  for  artwork" 

"abandoned  housing  that  is  cheap;  getting  groups  of  people 
together  to  buy  buildings" 

"how  other  live/work  spaces  operate,  got  started,  get  along  6c 
management" 

"Information  on  efficient  and  safe  studio  design" 
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"grant  and  foundation  funding  aid" 
"outwitting  developers" 

"send  information  on  organizing  artists  to  city,   so  that  they'll 
know  the  importance  of  keeping  artists  here" 

"new  proposal  in  regards  to  getting  lower  interest  rate  for 
art  space" 

"grants  and  money,  money!" 

"plans  for  more  support" 
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CHAPTER  I  -  TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF  ARTISTS 


SUMMARY  San  Francisco's  artists  live  and  work  throughout  the 

AND  CON-  City.     They  like  living  here,  believe  it's  important  for 

CLUSIONS  their  art  and  want  to  stay  though  nearly  half  (48%)  have 

considered  moving  out  of    San  Francisco  to  find  more 
available  affordable  housing  and  studio  space.     Most  are 
not  living  in  their  preferred  situations.    40%  see  live/ 
work  as  their  first  choice,  whereas,   only  12%  are  cur- 
rently occupying  live/work  space  in  a  commercial  or  indus- 
trial building.   Current  live/workers  are  insecure  about 
losing  their  spaces  -  living  with  no  lease  protections 
and  concerned  about  actions  by  their  landlords  or  the 
City.     The  second  choice  preference  for  housing  and 
studio  accomodations  was  cited  as  a  single  family  dwelling 
with  studio  attached.     Only  18%  now  occupy  that  kind  of 
space  but  it  is  the  preference  of  33%.     An  additional 
29%  have  incorporated  some  kind  of  work  or  studio  space 
into  their  apartment,  but  generally  not  out  of  preference 
(see  Table  VII) . 

Artists  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines  and  mediums, 
but  those  engaged  in  "dangerous"  practices  (jewelery,  welding 
and  glass)  where  open  flames  are  used,   constitute  only  6%. 

San  Francisco's  artists  tend  to  be  professionals  with  an 
average  of  10  years  experience  in  working  at  their  art, 
yet,  a  majority  (58%)  receive  25%  or  less  of  their  average 
yearly  income  from  their  art.     The  vast  majority  are  single 
or  live  in  households  consisting  of  themselves  and  one  other 
person  (78%) .     If  we  look  at  the  sub-category  of  current 
occupants  of  live/work  space  in  commercial  or  industrial 
buildings,   the  percentage  of  "singles"  and  "couples"  jumps 
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to  90%  indicating  that  artists,   in  general,  are  not  raising 
families  in  San  Francisco,  and,   that  when  they  do,  they 
don't  do  it  in  commercial  or  industrial  buildings.  This 
conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  facts  that  the 
preference  for  live/work  declines  steadily  as  age  and 
family  numbers  increase.    (See  Tables  XIII    and  XIV). 

Income  and  asset  data  indicate  that  a  large  percentage, 
perhaps  as  large  as  60%,   of  artists  are  low  income.  But, 
it  should  be  noted  that  40%  have  assets  or  collateral  which 
could  be  used  to  get  financing  to  purchase  real  estate 
and  30%>  have  actually  had  a  bank  loan  within  the  last  three 
years . 

Virtually  all  are  very  interested  in  the  issues  raised 
by  live/work  in  San  Francisco  as  evidenced  by  the  requests 
for  additional  information  and  interest  in  networking 
possibilities . 
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BACKGROUND      The  history  of  artists'  housing  really  begins  in  New  York 

City  over  20  years  ago.     Loft  living  for  artists  was  legal- 
ized there  in  1964,   ^  recognizing  artists'  value  to  the 
cultural  life  and  economy  of  the  city  and  acknowledging 
artists'   special  space  needs  as  well  as  the  need  for  public 
intervention.     It  was  initially  permitted  in  a  designated 

zone  known  as  SoHo,  an  outmoded  and  largely  abandoned  manu- 

2 

facturing  district.       By  1976  SoHo  was  no  longer  a  slum 
but  the  focal  point  of  the  New  York  art  scene  and  non- 
artists,  attracted  by  the  now  chic  alternative  lifestyle, 

were  pushing  the  artist-pioneers  out  of  the  area  in  spite 

3 

of  a  process  to  "certify"  them  as  eligible. 

GENTRIFICA-     This  kind  of  ad  hoc  urban  renewal,  known  as.  "gentrifi- 
TION  cation"  is  a   process  that  was  actually  planned  for, 

and  desired  by  cities  like  Boston  where  a  study  prepared 

for  the  Artist's  Foundation  advocated,  ^ 

"a  sensitively  organized  policy  (which)  can  employ 
the  arts,  and  artists,  to  revitalize  marginal 
neighborhoods  and  declining  manufacturing  districts 
by  anchoring  decline,  preserving  existing  structures, 
attracting  new  residential  and  commercial  uses  to  the 
area,  and  ultimately  upgrading  affected  buildings, 
neighborhoods,  and  municipal  tax  revenues." 

Similar  purposes  supported  zoning  and  code  changes  in 
Los  Angeles  where  it  was  hoped  that  vacant  and  neglected 
buildings  in  the  downtown  area  would  be  transformed,  by 
Artists-in-Residence,   into  safe  buildings  with  viable 
businesses . 

After  more  than  two  decades,  New  York's  policies  of 
creating  artists  1  zones ,  defining  artists    and  imposing 
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SCOPE  OF 
CHAPTER  II 


an  artists  certification  process  are  seen  as  a  proven 
formula  for  gentrif ication  offering  artists  only  temporary 
solutions  to  their  housing  and  workspace  needs.  The 
focus  of  present  day  programs  and  projects  for  preserving 
or  increasing  artists  live/work  has  therefore  shifted  from 
law  and  policy  to  economics,   looking  for  methods  of  en- 
suring long-term  control  of  live/work  spaces  by  artists 
through  creative  financing,   incentives  for  developers  and 
public/private  partnerships. 

This  chapter,  the  Contemporary  Models  is  a  survey  of  cur- 
rent policies  and  programs  for  artists  live/work  in  six 
American  cities:  New  York,  Boston,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco.  The  discussion  of  each  is 
brief  and  meant  to  highlight  those  programs  which  are  in- 
novative and  potentially  replicable.^ 


NEW  YORK  IN 
THE  1980s 


New  York  now  has  a  full-time  Program  Director  of  Artists' 
Housing  in  the  City's  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Director's  position  is  to  ad- 
vise artists  and  arts  groups  on  City  housing  programs  and 
other  assistance  they  may  be  eligible  for.     Another  of 
the  Director's  functions  is  to  develop  and  implement  new 
solutions  to  artists  space  needs. 


The  latest  such  project  was  announced  in  1983  by  Mayor 

Koch  to  create  additional  living  and  working  space  for 

artists  who  "give  the  City  much  of  its  vital  personality 

8 

and  international  prestige."     The  program,  which  is  still 
in  the  planning  stages,  will  be  the  largest  low  and  middle 
income  live/work  development  project  in  the  country  and 
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will  involve  renovation  of  unused  City  buildings  which 
ultimately    will  be  owned  by  the  artist  occupants.  El- 
igibility will  rest  on  certification  by  the  Department  of 

Q 

Cultural  Affairs: 

USE  OF  Three  sites  have  been  chosen  thus  far:     a  fire  house  in 

VACANT  CITY     Queens,  a  school  house  in  Brooklyn  and  an  apartment  house 
BUILDINGS         on  t^e  Grand  Concourse.     The  City  will  contract  directly 
with  developers  to  renovate  these  buildings  using  low 
interest  government  loans  made  available  through  the 
City.     The  converted  spaces  will  initially  be  rented. 
After  10  years  they  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  tenants 
on  a  co-op  basis.     In  addition  to  these  plans,  New  York 
will  also  sell  other  vacant  and  abandoned  buildings  to 
groups  of  3  to  6  artists.     No  special  financing  is  being 
offered  in  these  cases. 


MANHATTAN         New  York  also  has  a  fully  functional  subsidized  housing 
PLAZA  project  for  performing  artists,10    What  started  out  as  a 

luxury  condo  development  was  short-circuited  when  the 
grandiose  plans  to  revitalize  Manhattan's  theatre  district 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  one  developer's  construction 
schedule.   The  result  was  an  imposing  -  but  empty  -  high 
rise  luxury  apartment  complex  in  the  middle  of  a  par- 
ticularly blighted  area  of  New  York  City  known  as  Hell's 
Kitchen.   707o  of  the  current  residents  of  Manahattan 
Plaza's  twin  towers  are  performing  artists,  many  of  whom 
receive  government  rent  subsidies.  One  initial  obstacle 
to  the  creation  of  the  project  was  the  unpredictability 
of  an  actors  income  level.   Though  more  than  70%  of  the 
members  of  Actors  Equity    are    poverty     level,  11 
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their  income  will  vary  -  making  different  actors  "poor" 
at  different  times.  The  enlightened  and  flexible  solution 
involved  the  concept  of  negative  rent.  When  an  artist 
resident  of  the  project  makes  money,  their  rent  is  increased 
(reducing  the  subsidy)  proportionately.   Income  determina- 
tions are  made  based  on  their  most  recently  filed  income 
tax  return. 

BOSTON         In  Boston,   live/work  is  permitted  as  a  conditional  use  in 
waterfront  and  light  industrial  areas,   subject  to  a  three 
year  use  permit.     The  permit  is  granted  if  the  space  is 
considered  to  be  in  a  "suitable  location".     In  business 
and  commercial  zones  it  is  permitted  as  a  principal  use. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  a  "special  exception", 
allowing  live/work  in  heavy  industrial  areas  under  a  two 

year  permit  but  "justification"  for  granting  the  permit 

_  ,  .  ,   .  12 

must  be  provided. 

There  are  a  number  of  successful  live/work  projects  in 
Boston  currently  and  they  vary  from  publicly  assisted 
to  privately  developed  with  1007o  conventional  financing. 
Some  are  combinations.     Two  non-profit  corporations,  the 
Boston  Artists'  Foundation  and  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Community 
have  served  as  catalysts  and  sometimes  as  developers  of 
live/work  projects.     Both  organizations  have  successfully 
qualified  for  Community  Development  Block  Grants  and  loans 
from  the  City  for  development  and  construction. 


ASSESSING 
THE  MARKET 


A  comprehensive  survey  of  artists  there  forms  the  basis 
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of  a  market  analysis  which  challenges  some  of  the  classical 
myths  about  artists.     One  conclusion  reached  was  that  artists 
are  financially  and  physically  willing  and  able  to  take 
on  the  roles  of  property  owners,  managers  and  sometimes  dev- 
elopers as  well. 

Admittedly,  a  number  of  Boston's  live/work  projects  are  aimed 

at  artists  of  "means"  and  not  intended  as  low  income  housing. 

However,   the  success  of  Boston's  projects,  especially  of 

those  which  use  conventional  financing  has  made  lenders  more 

receptive  to  live/work  projects  in  general.  Boston's  86 

13 

South  Street  is     such  a  success  story. 

In  his  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  development ^of  artists 
spaces  in  Boston,  Theodore  C.  Landsmark  states: 


The  question  underlying  the  Artists'  Found- 
ation effort  to  respond  to  artists'  articu- 
lated housing  needs  appears  to  have  been 
answered  affirmatively.     The  model  develop- 
ed at  86  South  Street  suggests  strongly 
that  a  private  sector  not-for-profit  phil- 
anthropic entity  can  develop  housing  for 
artists,   in  a  competitive  real  estate  mar- 
ket and  without  the  benefit  of  public  sub- 
sidies . 

The  Foundation's  experience  underlines  the 
desirability  of  retaining  staff  experienced 
in  real  estate,   committed  to  the  completion 
of  artists*  housing,  and  skillfully  persis- 
tent in  negotiating  among  the  various  public 
and  private  actors  affecting  developments  of 
this  type. 

Public  official  support  for  artists'  housing 
is  extremely  helpful  in  areas  of  administrative 
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procedure  and  code  compliance,  and  the 
minimal  public  cost  of  providing  such  sup- 
port often  returns  substantial  tax  benefits 
to  the  municipality. . . 


MIXED-USE       Currently,   the  Artists'  Foundation  in  Boston  is  working  on 
PROJECTS         a  plan  to  develop  vacant  school  buildings  in  cooperation 
with  the  City.     Financing  for  mortgage  and  construction 
will  be  supplied  by  the  private  sector.     The  concept  of 
mixed-use  plays  a  large  part  in  the  plan  which  would  include 
commercial  and  retail  spaces  at  street  level,  artists'  live/ 
work  above  and  luxury  condominiums  on  the  upper  floors. ^ 

SEATTLE  Live/work  is  allowed  as  a  principal  use  in  5  of  Seattle's 

10  non-residential  areas.  A  special  2  year  renewable  permit 
is  required  for  industrial  zones. 


RHINO 
CONDO  AND 
PELICAN 
BAY 


Rhino  Condo  was  the  first  project  to  take  advantage  of 
the  zoning  which  allows  artists  to  occupy  industrial 
buildings.     As  tenants  with  only  a  2  year  permit  to  occupy, 
the  artists  there  see  the  project  as  very  temporary. 

Pelican  Bay    is  a  12  year  old  artists  housing  project.  A 
straight  rental  arrangement      the     property  manager 
is  himself  an  artist- tenant    and  runs  the  building  on  behalf 
of  the  landlord.  Pelican  Bay  offers  artists  conventional 
apartment  living  with  the  opportunity  to  rent  storefront 
studio  spaces  as  well.  An  early  effort  to  purchase  the 
building  was  frustrated  and  the  artists  can  no  longer 
afford  to  do  so.   The  manager  screens  new  tenants  assuring 
himself  of  their  commitment  as  an  artist  and  their  willing- 
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ness  to  improve  the  building  during  the  tenancy. 


16 


.HOME  Seattle  regulates  "home  occupations" , including  artists 

STUDIOS  studios.  No  sales  are  permitted  on  the  premises  and 

there  is  a  limit  of  no  more  than  one  non-resident  employ- 
ee per  unit.  ^ 


In  1979,  Seattle  surveyed  70  artists  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  their  concerns  about  space.  A  year  later  the 
Seattle  Artists  Housing  Handbook    was  published.  The 
publication  has  two  broad  purposes:   to  help  artists  make 
the  decision  about  whether  to  develop  their  own  space 
and,   to  instruct  them  on  how  to  do  it.   It  discusses  such 
issues  as  how  to  find  and  evaluate  a  building,  negotiate 
terms,  obtain  financing,  and  the  application  of  zoning  and 
building  codes.   It  is  written  in  a  readable  style  for  the 
artist  user,   is  graphic  in  its  presentation  and  was  pub- 
lished along  with  an  extensive  appendix  containing  infor- 
mation on  prototype   structures,  resources  and  a  helpful 

i  18 
glossary . 
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LOS  ANGELES 
ARTISTS-IN- 
RESIDENCE 
ORDINANCE 


THE  PER- 
MITTING 
PROCESS 


CODE 

COMPLIANCE 


Los  Angeles  is  the  exception  to  the  trend  away  from  defining 

19 

artist  and  delineating  artists'  zones.       That  city's 
live/work  ordinances,  known  as  Artist-In-Residence 
ordinances,  are  easily  understood  because  of  Los 
Angeles'  interest  in  revitalizing  its  depressed  downtown 
area.     There  are  no  special  programs  or  subsidies  cur- 
rently available  to  artists  in  L.A.     However,  both 
zoning  ordinances  and  building  safety  codes  were 
modified  to  encourage  artists  to  move  in.     Artist  owner- 
ship of  live/work  units  is  rare  and    the  permis- 
sion to  live  and  work  in  a  commercial  or  industrial 

space  is  based  on  the  artists'   ability  to  get  a  condi- 

9  n 

tional  use  permit  which  is  inherently  impermanent . 
The  artist  may  apply  for  the  permit  but  must   do  so 
with  the  landlord's  permission.     The  permitting  process 
includes  a  public  hearing  and  the  granting  of  the  per- 
mit depends  on  three  factors : 

1.  The  artist/applicant  must  have  a  business  tax 
registration  certificate  registering  him/her  as 
engaged  in  business  as  an  artist. 

2.  The  artist/applicant  mi^st  be  able  to  co-exist 
with  the  neighboring  uses.  ^1 

3.  The  proposed  use  must  be  shown  not  to  endanger 
the  health,   safety  and  welfare  of  the  artist/appli- 
cant . 

Once  the  conditional  use  permit  is  obtained,   the  new 
A-I-R    must  demonstrate  that  the  space  is  in  compliance 
with  all  relevant  building  and  safety  ordinances  which 
have  been  specially  amended  for  this  use.     To  summarize, 
the  ordinances  designate  that  an  A-I-R  space  must  be  a 
minimum  of  750  square  feet    and  that  not  over  337o  can  be  used 
for  living.     The  occupant  load  is  limited  to  one 
person  per  750  square  feet. 22       Flammable  liquids,  other 
hazardous  materials,  welding  and  open  flames  are  permit- 
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ted  only  with  written  permission  from  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment.    There  is  an  option  to  reduce  or  eliminate  parking 
requirements  since  on-street  parking  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles  is  considered  sufficient  in  most  cases.  Heating 
is  not  required  and  toilet,  bath  and  shower  requirements 
are  the  same  as  those  for  a  guest  room.     Smoke  detectors 
are  required  in  both  the  living  and  the  work  areas  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Los  Angeles  has  an  A-I-R 
Building  and  Safety  Task  Force  in  the  Building  Department 
to  consider  new  issues  as  they  arise.  " 

EFFECTS  OF     In  a  recent  report  on  the  Los  Angeles  A-I-R  ordinances, 
L.A    A-I-R     it  was  concluded  that  the  regulations  are  having  some  of 
ORDINANCES     the  intended  effects.  Artists  in  downtown  Los  Angeles 
are  transitioning  from  outlaw  to  community  participant 
and  neglected  and  vacant  buildings  are,  in  fact,  being 
transformed.   Support  services  have  been  attracted  to  the 
area  as  well  as  visitors  and  collectors.  But,  almost 
inevitably,  property  values  are  increasing.  The  report 
goes  on  to  recommend  that  the  permit  process  be  stream- 
lined -  that  a  handbook  or  a  guide  to  the  permitting 
process  be  produced  and  that  a  position  of  "professional 
expeditor"  be  created  in  city  government  for  assisting 

artists  in  getting  their  use  permits  and  complying  with 

24 

building  safety  codes  and  regulations. 
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MINNEAPOLIS     In  Minneapolis,   live/work  is  permitted  in  all  but  the 

heaviest  industrial  zones  but  ordinances  prohibit  resi- 
dential use  on  the  ground  floors  of  industrial  buildings. 
That  city  has  a  very  active  non-profit  advocacy  and 
technical  assistance  group  called  Artspace  Projects. 
Formed  in  1978,  Artspace  provides  broad  educational  and 
technical  services  to  individual  artists  and  groups  of 
artists  including  referrals  to  available  space.  It 
administers  a  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
revolving  loan  fund  to  assist  low  and  moderate  income 
artists  in  buying  materials  and  making  building  improve- 
ments. They  also  help  with  lease  negotiations  and  can 
review  plans  and  explain  building  codes  and  zoning 
ordinances . 


ARTSPACE  Artspace  is  a  good  example  of  public/private  partnership 

PROJECTS  in  the  live/work  area.   It  was  formed  by  the  Minneapolis 

Art  Commission  and  initially  funded  by  the  City.   It  has 
since  expanded  its  sources  of  support  to  include  foun- 
dations,  corporations  and  individual  contributions  and 
recently  began  to  charge  fees  for  its  services  with  an 
eye  to  becoming  self-sufficient  in  the  near  future.  Since 
its  formation  Artspace  has  assisted  3000  artists  and  120 
groups,  developed  80  studios,   14  live/work  units  and 
assisted    in  the  development  of  20  more.   It  has  also 
performed  feasibility  studies  on  9    building  conversions? 


ARTS  ENTER-    Artspace  is  currently  promoting  a  concept  of  an  "arts 
PRISE  ZONE      enterprise  zone",   a  variation  on  artist     zoned  districts 
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where  a  depressed  area  would  be  designated  for  special 
tax  treatment  to  encourage  growth  and  development  by 
the  private  sector.  Although  still  in  the  conceptual 
stage,  Artspace  is  advocating  a  number  of  concrete  in- 
centives within  a  designated  arts  enterprise  zone. 
Among  them  are  a  loan  program  for  leasehold  and  code 
improvements  in  arts  facilities,  negotiated  code  or 
zoning  concessions  to  developers  who  provide  artists 
facilities  or  housing  in  exchange  and/or  deferred  or 
accrued  taxes.  27 
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SAN  In  1978  San  Francisco  revised  its  Planning  Code  to 

FRANCISCO        permit  live/work  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts 
throughout  the  City,  becoming  the  first  United  States 
City  to  do  so.  A  year  later,  the  California  State  legis- 
lature enacted  legislation  to  enable  municipalities 
throughout  the  state  to  follow  San  Francisco's  example, 
encouraging  the  creation  of  "alternative  building 
standards"  for  live/work.  An  innovator  in  1978,   in  1985 
San  Francisco  lags  behind  many  other  U.S.   cities  in 
implementing  policies  and  programs  on  live/work. 
It  is  apparent  that  lack  of  clarification  and  codification 
of  policy  has  hurt  our  artists'   community.  Artists  are  often 

prevented  from  advocating  on  their  own  behalf  because  of 

28 

fear  of  eviction        and  economic  pressures  associated  with 

City-wide  real  estate  development  have  threatened  to  break 

up  and  scatter  our  artists  to  other  Bay  Area  counties  or 

29 

even  other  parts  of  the  country.         The  complex  issues 
are  now  being  given  serious  consideration  on  all  levels 
of  government. 


CURRENT  Currently,   the  San  Francisco  Planning  Code  classifies  the 

CODE  residential  use  as  "accessory"  to  the  commercial  use  in 

live/work  and  thereby  limits  the  living  quarters  to  25%  of 

the  space.  Code  section  204.4(b)  states: 

In  any  C  district  or  M  district,  dwelling 
units  which  are  integrated  with  the  working 
space  of  artists,   artisans  and  other  crafts 
persons  shall  be  permitted  as  an  accessory 
use  to  such  working  space,  when  the  occupancy 
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of  such  dwelling  units  is  confined  to  per- 
sons and  their  families  using  such  work- 
ing space  as  a  means  of  livlihood,  and  where 
the  occupancy  meets  all  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Building  Code  and  the  Housing  Code. 

The  lack  of  further  codification  or  explanation  within 
the  zoning  ordinances  or  building  codes  leaves  much  con- 
fusion as  to  the  legal  status  of  live/work  occupancies. 

POLICY  AND         One  obvious  effect  of  the  confusion  is  that  conventional 

ZONING  financing  for  the  development  of  live/work  is  difficult 

to  get.  At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Planning,  Housing 

and  Development  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

architect  and  developer  Michael  Berline  stated,  "Live/ 

work  projects  currently  require  above-market  returns... 

Lenders  who  are  most  competitive  tend  to  be  unimpressed 

with  buildings  based  on  creative  interpretations  of  codes." 

31 

Despite  the  indications  of  high  demand  for  live/work 
spaces      the  current  quasi-legal  status  of  such  uses 
severely  limits  the  possibilities  of  new  live/work  projects 
undertaken  by  the  private  sector  with  conventional 
financing . 

CODES  Confusion  also  exists  among  artists  currently  occupying 

live/work  space  concerning  the  application  and  enforcement 
of  building,  electrical  and  plumbing  codes.     These  codes, 
written  for  purely  residential  or  purely  commercial  uses 
have  been  applied  to  their  situations  in  a  "mix  and  match" 
approach  so  that  even  a  simple  change  in  Building  Department 
personnel  may  bring  with  it  a  different  interpretation  of 
code  compliance  requirements.  ^2 
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Artists  who  rent  live/work  space  in  commercial  or  indus- 
trial buildings  generally  do  so  under  commercial  leases 
with  the  oral  permission  of  the  landlord  to  live  in,  or, 
with  no  lease  at  all.       Commercial  leases  are  not  pro- 
tective of  tenants,   assuming  that  landlord  and  tenant  are 
in  equal  bargaining  positions.     Unfortunately,  artists 
are  rarely  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  influence  in 
lease  negotiations  since  both  parties  are  usually  aware 
that  the  proposed  use  is  of  questionable  legality. 

OA 

In  the  now  fashionable  South  of  Market  area,  property 
owners  may  see  artists'   live/work  tenancies  as  no  more 
than  temporary  soultions  to  their  vacancy  problems  -- 
anticipating  a  demand  for  office  conversions  or  showcase 
space  --  and  therefore  uninterested  in  securing  a  permit 
of  occupancy  authorizing  live/work.     They  may  even  leave 
their  property  vacant  rather  than  rent  to  an  artist. 

Wide  publicity  concerning  artists'  evictions  in  the  area 
has  had  the  positive  effect  of  bringing  the  attention  of 
the  City  and  the  arts  community  to  the  acute  housing  and 
workspace  needs  of  artists  in  San  Francisco  but  it  has 
the  unfortunate  counter-effect  of  making  property  owners 
refrain  from  renting  to  artists  in  some  cases  because  of 
a  fear  of  law  suits. 

Another  area  of  confusion  regarding  law  and  live/work  is 
rent  control.     Until  recently,   it  was  unclear  whether 
the  Residential  Rent  Stabilization  and  Arbitration  Board 
would  apply  rent  control  to  live/work.     In  a  recent 
opinion  issued  by  the  City  Attorney's  office,   it  was 
stated  that  rent  control  did  not  apply  to  live/work, 
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primarily  because,   live/work,  as  a  commercial  occupancy, 
would  not  fit  within  the  definition  of  "residential 
dwelling  unit".   Though  the  imposition  of  rent  control  may 
preserve    existing,   legal  live/work  spaces,   it  would  be 
a  strong  disincentive  to  property  owners  to  create  addition- 
al live/work  because  the  rents  could  not  keep  pace  with 
identical  office  or  commercial  spaces. 


Additional  confusion  exists  with  regard  to  defining 
"artist",   "livlihood"  and  "family"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  current  Planning  Code.     Each  of  these  terms,   in  some 
way,  affects  eligibility  to  occupy  live/work  space  and 
each  is  problematical.       Creating  a  workable  definition  of 
artist  in  this  context  has  been  unsuccessful  whenever  it 
has  been  attempted.     If  too  specific,  the  definition  ex- 
cludes too  many  legitimately  creative  and  productive 
persons;   if  too  general,  it  fails  in  its  function  to 
regulate  eligibility.     In  Seattle,   "artist"  and  "live/work" 
are  defined  in  detail      but  "artists"  qualify  by  submitting 
an  affidavit  attesting  that  they  are  artists  -  a  kind  of 
self -certification .   In  Los  Angeles,  an  artist  fits  within 
the  meaning  of  the  A-I-R  Ordinance  if  s/he  has  a  business 
license  designating  their  occupation  as  artist.     New  York's 
certification  process  rests  on  the  review  of  a  portfolio. 
None  of  these  attempts  are  ideal.     Self -certification  is 
an  opportunity  for  fraud,  portfolios  can  be  "borrowed" 
and  tying  a  persons  status  as  artist  to  his/her  business 
license  limits  live/work  to  a  class  of  artist  who  earns  a 
living  at  art  and  may  not  need  the  special  exceptions 
or  savings  associated  with  combining  living  with  workspace 
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needs . 

Artists  generally  do  not  support  themselves  solely  through 
the  practice  of  their  art  and  may  in  fact  have  satisfying, 
professional  and  successful  lives  as  artists  without  ever 
making  a  living  from  art.^By  requiring  that  eligibility 
for  live/work  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  artist  live/worker 
make  his/her  living  at  art,  we  eliminate  the  vast  majority 
of  artists  from  eligibility.     Finally,  restricting  live/work 
to  artists  and  their     "families"  raises  a  host  of  unanswered 
questions  regarding  marriage,  personal  relationships  and 
dependency . 

Artists  currently  occupying  live/work  spaces  are  relatively 
few  in  number  though  many  more  would  prefer  live/work  over 
all  other  arrangements.-^  Most  artists  living  in  apartments 
or  single  family  homes  have  incorporated  some  sort  of  studio 
into  their  dwelling.     In  such  cases   (the  home  studio)  the 
commercial  use  is  allowed  under  the  Planning  Code  as 
"accessory".   Receiving  clients,   setting  up  displays,  exten- 
sive storage,  frequent  deliveries  and  employees  are  all  pro- 
hibited.      These  limits  are  imposed  to  minimize  the  home 
studio  users  infringement  on  the  residential  uses  of  his/her 
neighbors  and  it  is  the  neighbor  who  would  report  violations. 
There  are  no  special  building  codes  or  regulations  which 
affect  artists  home  studios  but,   rennovations  must  meet 
standards  appropriate  to  the  intended  use. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  recent  developments 
in  live/work  policy  and  practice  in  the  San  Francisco  Planning 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,   there  will 
be  a  brief  review  of  San  Francisco's  existing  live/work  projec 
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PROJECT         Project  Artaud,  which  occupies  the  entire  block  at  17th 
ARTAUD  and  Alabama  Streets,   is  the  most  successful,   large  artist 

GENESIS         owned  and  run    live/work  project  in  San  Francisco.  Its 
genesis  was  the  depressed  real  estate  market  of  the  late 
1960's,  a  loosely  formed  group  of  artist    "squatters"  and 
serendipity.     Artaud' s  early  residents  rented  their  space 
and  lived  there  illegally.     A  fire  in  the  cooperative  gallery 
in  1972  generated  a  $30,000  insurance  recovery.     The  artists 
repaired  the  gallery  themselves  and  applied  the  insurance 
money  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  building. 

In  1980,   the  City  filed  suit  against  Project  Artaud,  citing 
numerous      code      violations.     The  project  survived  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Mission  Housing  Development  Corporation 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  City  in  securing  a  low  interest 
HUD  loan  for  making  some  of  the  necessary  improvements. 

Ironically,   the  combination  of  the  law  suit  and  the  need  to 
refinance  the  mortgage  in  1982  forced  the  artist-owners 
to  seek  outside  help  and  to  take  the  task  of  property  manage- 
ment more  seriously.     Where  they  had  previously  maintained  a 
low  profile,   they  now  sought  out  publicity  for  their  plight, 
looking  to  artists  and  arts  groups  throughout  the  city  to  help 
champion  their  cause  and  beginning  the  slow  but  necessary 
process  of  "becoming  politicized". 

MANAGEMENT    Project  Artaud  now  has  a  paid  Director  who  spends  much  of  his 
time  dealing  with  the  City  regarding  scheduled  improvements. 
The  building  remains  under  court  order  concerning  code  com- 
pliance . 
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INTERNAL 
GOVERNANCE 


In  talking  with  Artaud's  residents,  the  question  of  internal 
governance  comes  up  almost  as  frequently  as  their  complex 
relationships  with  the  Fire  Department  or  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection.  Minutes  of  the  regular  board  meetings 
are  peppered  with  concerns  about  individual  tenants  acti- 
vities, non-payment  of  dues  and  discussion  of  how  to  decide 
what  they  need  to  decide.  But,  however  frustrating  the 
process  may  be  from  time  to  time,  the  clear  picture  is 
that  it  works  and  Artaud  is  a  thriving  and  healthy  commu- 
nity . 


Residents  pay  monthly  dues  to  cover  mortgage  payments , 
maintanence  and  management  costs.  These  payments  average 
22c  Per  square  foot  for  studios  between  400  and  2000  square 
feet  in  size.  The  costs  of  utilities  are  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  occupants  in  each  space  and  the 
estimated  level  of  use.  Decisions  that  involve  the  whole 
building  are  voted  on  by  all  the  residents  whereas  each 
of  its  7  wings  regulates  tenant  changeovers  and  sets 
policies  for  allowable  uses.   Some  wings  are  primarily 
occupied  by  visual  artists,   others  are  mixed. 

An  informal  list  of  inquiries  about  available  space  is 
kept  by  the  Director.   It  runs  to  over  a  hundred  names  but 
spaces  rarely  change  ownership  and  sub-lets  are  generally 
arranged  through  a  ref erral-by-f riends  process. 


GOODMAN 
BUILDING 


Perhaps  the  oldest  example  of  artists  live/work  in  San 
Francisco  was  the  Goodman  Building.   Built  in  1869  and 
remodeled  into  a  residential  hotel  in  1900,   the  first 
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artists  moved  into  the  top  floor  studio  space  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.   The  City  condemned  the  building  in  1973. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  preserve  the  building  as  low 
cost  artists'   live/work  studios  but,  ultimately,   the  artists 
were  forced  to  move.   The  building,   a  historic  landmark, 
is  now  being  rehabilitated  by  a  private  developer  and 
there  are  no  plans  to  include  artists  live/work  in  the 
rennovated  buiding. 

ARTSDECO  The  inability  of  the  Goodman  Group  to  preserve  the  Goodman 

Building  as  live/work  has  not  affected  the  commitment 
of  the  individuals.   They  are  now  reorganized  as  the  Artspace 
Development  Corporation,   a  non-profit  organization  with  a 
board  that  includes  artists  as  well  as  seasoned  profession- 
als in  real  estate,   law,   design    and  planning.   Their  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  and  provide  affordable  live/work  space 
for  San  Francisco's  artists.  They  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  process  of  site  identification,   looking  at  San  Francisco's 
stock  of  residential  hotels  and  industrial  buildings.  In 
their  first  project,    they  are  co-venturing  with  BRIDGE 
(Bay  Area  Residential  Investment  Development  Group)  in 
creating  low  and  moderate  housing  and  workspace.   They  are 
also  working  closely  with  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing  and 
Economic  Development   (MOHED) . 

OTHER  Other  active  and  visible  live/work  projects  in  San  Fran- 

PROJECTS        Cisco  include  the  Sears  Building  and  Project  II.  The 

former  was  privately  developed  and  conventionally  finan- 
ced and  is  a  straight  rental  arrangement.   Rents  run  to 
approximately  twice  that  of  the  monthly  payments  required 
to  service  debt  and  maintain  the  older  artist  owned  and  run 
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Project  Artaud. 


Project  II  was  created  under  a  long-term  lease.   It  was 
the  first  artist  live/work  project  to  receive  a  Permit 
of  Occupancy.   However,   its  distinction  as  "legal"  may 
not  be  enough  to  keep  the  project  alive  and  the  spaces 
available  to  artists.  The  lease  term  is  up  soon.   In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  substantial  fund  has  been  accumulated 
for  purchasing  this  or  another  building,   the  artists  at 
Project  II  have  not  been  able  to  secure  their  future  as  yet. 


LIVE  ART        Another  project  in  the  planning  stages  is  known  as  LIVE 
ART.   The  concept  involves  the  development  of  artists 
live/work  units  as  one  part  of  a  mixed-use  project. 
Planned  for  a  large  parcel  of  property  near  the  South  of 
Market     design  and  showcase  center,  LIVE  ART  has  a  dis- 
tinctly visual  arts  focus.   In  fact,   it  is  anticipated 
that  the  artist-  users  of  the  facilities  would  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  work  among  interior  designers. 
As  conceived,  LIVE  ART  would  incorporate  a  cafe,  restaur- 
ant,    international  hotel  catering  to  visiting  artists, 
and  an  arts  showroom  in  a  complex  that  also  accomodates 
studios  and  offices.   The  financing  for  LIVE  ART  will  be 
entirely  private,  meaning  that  the  project  must  appeal 
to  investors  with  a  profit  motive. 


Clearly  not  a  low- income  live/work  project,  LIVE  ART  in- 
corporates some  unique  concepts  for  supporting  the  arts 
in  San  Francisco.   Rents  will  cover  a  broad  range,  beginning 
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at  a  projected  low  of  80c/  sq.ft.   for  arts  space  and 
moving  up  to  a  projected  maximum  of  $2.00/  sq.   ft.  for 
commercial  or  office  space.     In  addition,   the  ground  floor 
and  basement  tenants   (primarily  business  and  commercial 
users)  will  apply  57»  of  their  gross  income  to  fund  art 
openings,   cover  publicity  and  special  event  expenses 
and  the  salary  of  the  Aesthetic  Director  of  LIVE  ART. 

THE  The  non-  profit  corporation  known  as  the  Rabinovitz 

RABINOVITZ        Foundation  was  formed  to  serve  the  function  of  catalyst 
FOUNDATION        in  the  creation  of  a  new  multi-use  arts  center  for  San 

Francisco.     Live/work  is  a  major  component  of  the  center's 
plans.  According  to  the  Foundation's  brochure  the  proposed 
center  would  also  feature  short-term  studio  space  for 
visiting  national  and  international  artists,  performance 
and  exhibition  space.     As  a  private  non-profit  organization 
the  Rabinovitz  Foundation  hopes  to  engender  a  public/pri- 
vate funding  collaboration  in  developing  a  South  of  Market 
site  for  the  center. 

The  policies  and  practices  concerning  live/work  in  each 
of  the  cities  discussed,   to  some  extent,   reflect  the 
unique  character  of  each  urban  environment.     San  Fran- 
cisco's own  projects  -  both  current  and  proposed,  offer 
a  wide  range  of  possibilities  and  opportunities.  When 
considered  together,   they  present  a      variety     of  alter- 
natives for  San  Francisco  in  clarifying  and  formulating 
its  own  approach  to  live/work  in  the  second  half  of  the 
1980*8 . 


USING  THE 
MODELS 
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PLANNING  San  Francisco  is  now  undergoing  a  comprehensive  review 

FOR  and  evaluation  of  its  Planning  Code.     Of  most  relevance 

LIVE/WORK  to  artists  is  their  recent  study  of  the  South  of  Market 

area.     Interim  zoning  controls  now  regulate  the  area  but 
a  new  Code  must  be  in  place  when  they  expire  at  the  end 
of  June. 


In  line  with  the  Department  s  Policy  Objective  favoring 
37 

live/work,         and  in  recognition  of  the  large  artist  pop- 
ulation South  of  Market,   a  survey  was  conducted  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission.  The 
Planning  Department's  report  concludes: 

Artis ts . . . have  always  sought  inexpensive 
space  in  loft-type  industrial  buildings, 
where  they  can  create  their  art  work  at 
all  hours  without  disturbing  their  neigh- 
bors.    The  South  of  Market  has  provided 
this... for  over  20  years  ...  Development 
pressures  have  again  caught  up  with  the 
City's  live/work  artists  and  SOM  rents 
are  quickly  becoming  unaffordable  for 
the  artists.     Unfortunately,  there  are 
very  few  other  areas  in  the  City  where  the 
artists  can  find  the  necessary  loft  space. . . 
Artists  are  reluctantly  leaving  the  City 
in  large  numbers...  As  the  artists  leave 
the  City  loses  an  important  element  of  its 
creative  base        that  element  which  makes 
San  Francisco  an  exciting,  attractive  and  ~g 
pleasurable  place  to  live  and  visit. 

Opportunities  for  public  testimony  still  exist,  but  the 
report  does  outline  some  preliminary  recommendations: 


-Amendment  of  the  Planning  Code  to  make  live/ 
work  a  principal  use  in  the  South  of  Market  area. 


SOM 

RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 
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-Requirement  of  100  sq.   ft.   of  open  space 
per  live/work  unit. 

-A  parking  standard  of  one  space  per  live/ 
work  unit. 

-A  policy  encouraging  the  creation  of  new 
live/work  and  gallery  spaces  by  exempting 
such  spaces  from  established  Floor  Area 
Ratios  under  certain  circumstances. 

-Reliefs  from  off-street  parking  require- 
ments for  evening  activities. 


CODE  Planning  and  zoning  consider  trends,  general  characteristics 

COMPLIANCE        and  the  perceived  needs  of  a  city's  residents  by  looking 
at  the  characteristics  of  the  aggregate.  A  survey  in  a 
district  like  South  of  Market  provides  a  solid  basis  for 
formulating  policies  by  identifying  the  typical  or  average. 
The  results  can  yield  both  short  and  long-term  benefits, 
but,   the  concerns  of  an  individual  artist  about  his/her 
studio  more  often  involve  code  compliance,  putting  them 
into  contact  with  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection   (BBI)  . 


BBI  In  San  Francisco,   BBI  has  many  functions,  including: 

-Approval  of  plans  for  construction,  reno- 
vations and  repairs. 

-Issuance  of  Permits  of  Occupancy,  required 
for  all  buildings  which  include  residential 
un  i  t  s . 

-Issuance  of  Certi 
finished  work,  wi 
Housing,  Building 
Codes . 

BBI  also  has  the  respons 
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Francisco's  buildings.  These  include  over  300,000  housing 
units,   each  of  which  is  visited  about  once  every  20  years. 
The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  South  of  Market 
Planning  Department  Study  pave  the  way  for  consideration 
of  a  more  comprehensive  plan  for  live/work  City-wide. 
Similarly,  knowledge  of  the  special  concerns  of  live/ 
workers  makes  for  more  appropriate  formulation  and  applica- 
tion of  Building  and  Housing  Codes  to  live/work,  admittedly, 

39 

a  "special  breed  of  cat". 

CODE  Over  the  past  year,   the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  has 

RULINGS  been  working  on  the  development  of  a  Code  Ruling  on  live/ 

work.   ^  Based  on  exsisting  Code  sections,   it  provides  an 
official  interpretation  to  be  followed  by  BBI  inspectors, 
designers,   developers  and  live/workers  who  renovate  or 
repair  their  studios  themselves.   The  Ruling  has  been  revised 
no  fewer  than  5  times  since  it  was  originally  issued  in 
February  of  1984.  These  frequent  revisions  represent  con- 
tinuing effort  on  the  part  of  BBI  to  be  responsive  to  the 
special  use  called  live/work,   to  protect  the  safety  of 
live/workers  and  to    offer  guidance  to  those  involved  in 
creating  live/work  who  could  otherwise  be  required  to 
scour  no  less  than  four  thick  Code  books  to  determine  what 
code  compliant  live/work  means. 


CENTRALI-  There  are  obvious  advantages  to  the  Code  Ruling  method  in 
ZATION  setting  standards  for  live/work.  Most  importantly,   it  is 

flexible.  Flexibility  in  determining  alternative  building 
standards  for  an  alternative  lifestyle  like  live/work  can 
translate  into  dollars  saved.   However,   the  enlightened 
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author  of  the  live/work  Code  Ruling  is  not  the  same  person 
as  the  Building  inspector  making  site  visits.     In  recognition 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  inconsistent  application  of  Codes 
and  Rulings,   BBI  recently  formulated  a  policy  of  centraliza- 
tion.    Under  this  new  policy,  operative  since  March  of  this 
year,   all  live/work  permits  and  all  inspections  are  handled  by 
the  Bureau's  Property  Conservation  Division. 


SUMMARY  The  recent     developments  concerning  live/work  in  both  the 

Planning  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  are 
significant  advances  toward  the  goal  of  conserving  and  encour- 
aging live/work.     However,   any  policy    concerned  with  long- 
term  access  of  artists  to  affordable  live/work  spaces  must  also 
consider  economics. 


The  final  chapter  focuses  on  policy,   implementation,  economic 
incentives  and  education,       offering  recommendations.     It  is 
clear  that  San  Francisco's  ultimate  success  in  creating  and 
preserving  live/work  spaces  depends  on  carefully  coordinated 
efforts  by  Government  and  the  non-profit  sector  as  well  as 
private  interests. 
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CHAPTER  III  --  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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CHAPTER  III  --  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Artists  are  problem  solvers,   innovators,  risk  takers  and 

trend  setters.     Whether  they  are  composing  the  newest 

avant-jazz,   designing  a  3  ton  steel  sculpture  that  appears 

to  float,   or  moving  lock,   stock  and  house  pets  into  an 

unheated,  vacant  warehouse  space,  they  are  learning  --  and, 
they  are  teaching. 


Artists  are  not  the  only  live/workers,  just  the  modern  pio- 
neers of  live/work,  providing  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
resolve  questions  of  law  and  policy,   design  and  safety,  eco- 
nomics and  access  to  live/work.     But,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  members  of  our  society,  work  and  life  are  not  separate 
functions  for  artists. 


Slowly,   over  more  than  two  decades,  artists  have  refurbished 
and  revitalized  some  of  this  country's  most  depressed  urban 
centers,  proving  that  warehouse  homes  can  be  commodious,  util- 
itarian and  beautiful.     At  the  same  time,   the  rest  of  society 
has  also  been  changing. 


Urban  warehouse  and  industrial  buildings  were  constructed 
during  a  time  when  our  economy  was  based  on  the  manufacturing 
and  sale  of  goods  requiring  that  workers  stood  side-by-side 
with  ready  access  to  equipment  and  machinery.     Office  building 
design  and  the  development  of  the  downtown  urban  center  for 
business  and  finance  is  a  continuation  of  the  industrial 
model  and  often  keeps  people  side-by-side  in  the  work  place 
when  their  function  no  longer  depends  on  their  co-workers. 
Today,   our  society  and  economy  is  increasingly  based  on 
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information  and  communication.  People  can,  and  do,  choose 
to  work  at  "home"  connected  by  the  amazing  umbilical  cord 
of  the  telephone  line.     A  recent  study  funded  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  WORKING  FREE,  demonstrates,   through  case  studies, 
that  people  in  many  walks  of  life  are  learning  what  artists 
have  always  known:   that  combining  work  space  and  living  space 
can  promote  efficiency,   effectiveness  and  economy  and 
be  ecologically  sound.     Live/workers  can  test  a  new  idea  any 
time  it  occurs  to  them.   Since  they  don't  commute  between 
home  and  workplace,   they  save  time,  reduce  congestion  on 
freeways  and  public  transportation  and  conserve  natural  re- 
sources . 

This  report,   its  conclusions  and  recommendations  rest  on 
the  following  premises: 

1)  That  the  risks  and  sacrifices  of  artists 
as  pioneers  of  live/work  in  urban  settings 

have  proven  it  is  a  viable  alternative  life- 
style for  city  dwellers  in  general. 

2)  That  artists  are  essential  to  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  and  that  their  access  to  space 
for  both  living  and  working  should  be 
ensured.  and, 

3)  That  live/work  in  San  Francisco  should  be 
protected  and  encouraged  both  as  small  busi- 
ness and  as  an  important  part  of  our  limited 
housing  stock. 


The  following  recommendations  are  made  on  three  different 
but  closely  interconnected  levels.     First,   for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  the  confusing  legal  status  of  live/work; 
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second,     to  encourage  private  initiative  in  the  development 
of    new  live/work  units,  and;   third  to  educate  and  prepare 
artists  to  participate  in  the  sophisticated  and  technical 
world  of  property  development,   financing  and  management. 

AMEND  RECOMMENDATION  #1:     That  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning 

204. 4(b)  Code  Section  204.4(b)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:^1 

In  any  C  district  or  M  district,  dwelling 
units  which  are  integrated  with  working 
spaces  shall  be  permitted  where  the 
occupancy  meets  all  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Building  Code  and  the  Housing  Code 

DISCUSSION:     The  suggested  amendment  would  put  live/work  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  legal  occupancies  insofar  as 
the  Planning  Code  is  concerned.     While  it  may  create  some 
competition  for  live/work  space  from  among  non-artists,  it 
would  also  eliminate  the  problems  inherent  in  determining 
eligibility  based  on  a  special  status  of  "artist".     If  the 
amendment  were  accompanied  by  a  definition  of  live/work 
which  delineates  permissable  uses  rather  than  users  it  would 
make  the  activity  to  be  performed  in  the  space  the  determining 
factor.     In  addition  to  being  more  equitable,   this  approach 
has  the  advantage  of  being  easy  to  administer.     This  recommen- 
dation is  in  substantial  agreement  with    Planning  Department 
recommendations  on  South  of  Market,  but  advocates  adopting 
the  change  City-wide. 

PRINCIPAL      RECOMMENDATION  #2:     That  the  City  Planning  Code  be  amended  to 
USE   add  live/work  as  a  principal  use  in  all  "C"  and  "M"  districts. 
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DISCUSSION:     This  amendment  would  further  legitimize  live/ 
work  as  a  legal  occupancy.     A  designation  of  principal  use 
is  preferable  to  conditional  because  it  eliminates  the  need 
for  a  hearing  in  order  to  obtain  a  conditional  use  permit. 
A  principal  use  designation  would  not  however, affect  the 
requirements  of  the  Building  and  Housing  Codes,  nor  would 
it  eliminate  the  need  for  a  valid  Permit  of  Occupancy  for 
the  building. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  by  making  live/work  a  principal 
use,   its  basically  commercial  character  should  not  be 

circumscribed.      Clients,   customers  and  employees  are  all 
essential  to  the  operation  of  most  small  businesses  and  should 
not  be  regulated  in  connection  with  live/work  any  more  than 
with  regard  to  the  live/workers'  purely  commercial  neighbors 
unless  there  is  a  direct  and  demonstrable  effect  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  the   live/work  residents. 

RECOMMENDATION  #3:     That  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Code  Section 
1102  be  amended  to  allow  for  the    application  for  permits, 
of  occupancy  for  live  work,  jointly  by  landlord  and  tenant. 

DISCUSSION:     A  Permit  of  Occupancy  is  required  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  there  are  three  or  more   dwelling  units  or  6  or 
more  guest  rooms.     This  requirement  is  applied  to  live/work 
as  well.     Regardless  of  the  quality  of  renovations  within  an 
individual  artist's  space  (or  even  if  a  Certificate  of  Com- 
pletion is  issued  on  the  work)  the  occupancy  will  not  be 
legal  unless  a  Permit  of  Occupancy  is  obtained  certifying 
the  entire  building  as  safe  for  residential  use.  Allowing 
live/work  tenants  to  apply  for  the  Permit  with  the  owner's 
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written  permission,  gives  the  tenant  the  opportunity  to 
function  as  unofficial  "expeditor"  of  the  process.  Note: 
The  Los  Angeles  A-I-R  Ordinances  allow  for  artists  to  apply 
for  necessary  permits  with  the  landlord's  written  permission 


OPEN 
SPACE 


RECOMMENDATION  #4:  That  the  open  space  requirement  be 
waived  for  live/work. 


DISCUSSION:     The  South  of  Market  Report  of  the  Planning 
Department  proposes  a  100  sq.   ft.  per  live/work  space  open 
space  requirement.     Market  pressures    throughout  the  City 
are  such  that  open  space  requirements  may  make  a  live/work 
project  uneconomic  for  a  developer,   severely  inhibiting 
private  initiatives  to  create  new  live/work  units.     It  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  create  economic  incentives  to  promote 
the  inclusion  of  open  space,   or  public  exhibition  and  per- 
formance space  rather  than  legislating  it. (See,   e.g.  Attach.  X) 


PARKING 
WAIVER 


RECOMMENDATION  #5:     Establish  a  requirement  of  one  parking 
space  per  live/work  unit  with  a  procedure  for  waiver  of  the 
parking  requirement  where  it  would  adversely  affect  the  develop 
ment  of  new  live/work  units. 


DISCUSSION:     Requiring  off-street  parking  may  also  inhibit 
conversions    by  making  otherwise  economic  projects  uneconomic 


F.A.R.  EX- 
EMPTION 


RECOMMENDATION  #6:     That  an  incentive  to  the  development  of 
new  live/work  units  be  created  by  amending  the  Planning  Code 
to  allow  for  exemptions  from  the  established  FAR  (Floor  Air 
Ratio)  for  the  inclusion  of  live/work  in  mixed-use  projects. 
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DISCUSSION:  This  recommendation  is  meant  to  be  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Planning  Department  recommendation  for  South 
of  Market        (which  includes  the  same  exemption  for  the 
creation  of  exhibition  and  performance  space  -  with  some 
restrictions.)  The  suggestion  here  is  to  extend  the  incentive 
City-wide,     subject  to  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  potential 
effects  of  such  an  amendment.     Note:  In  the  same  vein,  the  City's 
Office/Housing  Production  Program  could  be  advised  to 
consider  live/work  as  an  option  to  developers  working  with  that 
department . 


CODE 
RULING 


RECOMMENDATION  #7 :  That  the  Code  Ruling  process,  combined 
with  centralized  consideration  of  live/work  concerns  in 
BBI's  Property  Conservation  Division  be  preserved. 

DISCUSSION:   Initiating  the  process  of  legislating  Code 
changes  at  this  point  would  frustrate  the  process  set  in 
motion  at  BBI  to  promote  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
live/work.     It  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  centralized  permit  and  inspection  process  for  live/ 
work  but  if  combined  with  an  effort  to  make  the  Property 
Conservation  Inspectors  "expert"  in  the  problems  of  live/work 
and  sensitive  to  the  policy  favoring  such  uses,  it  should 
succeed  in  its  goals. 


MEETINGS  RECOMMENDATION  #8:  That  interdepartmental  meetings  to 

consider  live/work  policy  and  implementation  be  held 
on  no  less  than  a  quarterly  basis. 
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DISCUSSION:  During  the  past  8  months,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  City  Planning,   the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 
the  City  Attorney's  Office,   the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing  and 
Economic  Development,   the  Fire  Department,   the  Residential  Rent 
Stabilization  and  Arbitration  Board  and  the  Arts  Commission  have 
been  brought  together  to  discuss  their  various  points  of  view  on 
live/work  and  to  share  their  expertise.     These  meetings  have 
been  highly  productive  and  the  participants  have  indicated  an 
interest  in  continuing  the  process.     Such  meetings  provide 
opportunities  for  developing  and  refining  policies  about  live/ 
work  in  general  while  encouraging  the  various  agencies  which 
control  and  regulate  live/work  to  coordinate  their  actions. 
An  arts  community  liaison  on  the  committee  could  enhance  its 
understanding  of  live/workers'  points  of  view  and  assist  the 
committee  in  communicating  with  the  community  of  live/workers. 

LOAN  RECOMMENDATION  #9:     That  a  no- interest/ low- interest  loan  fund  be 

FUND  created  to  make  code  improvements  on  artists'   live/work  projects 

and  to  provide  partial  support  for  creating  new  live/work 

proj  ec ts . 

DISCUSSION:     Economics  and  policy  must  be  brought  into  alignment 
if  we  are  to  stop  the  exodus  of  San  Francisco's  artists.  A 
loan  fund,   even  if  modest,   could  make  substantial  progress  toward 
that  goal  and  also  serve  to  leverage  other  support  for  live/ 
work  developments.     Although  not  all  artists  are  low  income, 
an  important  component  of     a    loan  (or  a  loan  guarantee  )  fund 
be  eligibility  of  artists  who  otherwise  aualifv  to  seek 
and  obtain  housing  assistance  through  the  various  government 
subsidy  programs.     Survey  results  show  that  artists  frequently 
receive  only  a  small  percentage  of  their  income  from  the  practice 
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of  their  art.    Low- income  artists  are  simply  low- income  res  - 
idents    of  San  Francisco  who  often  identify  themselves  with 
a  vocation  rather  than  their  occupation.  Note:  An  ad  hoc 
committee  formed  by  Bay  Area  Lawyers  for  the  Arts  is  currently 
at  work  on  drafting  proposed  legislation  which  would  create 
a  state  loan  guarantee  fund  for  the  development  of  low- income 
live/work  projects. 


VACANT  RECOMMENDATION  #10:     That  vacant  City  owned  buildings  be  con- 

BUILDINGS     sidered    for  future  development  as  low-income,  live/work 
proj  ects . 

DISCUSSION:     The  concept  of  "sweat  equity"  has  been  used  in 
connection  with  "urban  homes teading"  programs  in  New  York. 
Insofar  as  vacant  City-owned  buildings  exist,   are  in  need  of 
renovations  and  are  appropriate  for  live/work  conversions, 
they  could  be  made  available  to  non-profit  live/work  develop- 
ers . 


TASK  RECOMMENDATION  #11:     That  representatives  of  existing  non- 

FORCE  profit  arts  organizations  and  other  technical  assistance  pro- 

viders form  a  live/work  task  force  to  consider,  plan  for  and 
implement  a  broad-based    assistance  and  education  program  for 
artists  and  arts  groups  interested  in  occupying  and/or  develop- 
ing live/work. 


DISCUSSION:     Many  effective  non-profit  organizations  already 
exist  which  provide  services,   assistance  and  information  in 
areas  relevant  to  live/work  development  and  live/workers. 
None  however,  provides  all  of  the  needed  services  or  possesses 
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all  of  the  necessary  expertise.      (A  partial  list  of  such  re- 
source groups  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  report) .     As  en- 
visioned,  the  task  force,  working  closely  with  the  Arts  Co- 
mission  and  other  relevant  City  agencies,  would  first  con- 
sider existing  models  for  providing  the  assistance  most  needed 
in  San  Francisco.      (e.g.  Artspaces  in  Minneapolis,   the  Boston 
Artists'  Foundation,   the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  in  New 
York).   The  task  force  would  then  determine  their  own  capabili- 
ties for  providing  those  services.     The  analysis  may  uncover 
an  existing  organization  capable  and  willing  to  take  on  the 
role,   it  may  create  a  consortium  or  it  may  determine  that  a 
new  non-profit  organization  should  be  formed.     In  any  event, 
this  study  uncovered  many  areas  of  perceived  needs  for  inform- 
ation (see  pages  23-24) .   It  is  also  apparent  that  a  com- 
bination of  educational  workshops  and  informational  brochures 
would  be  extremely  helpful.     Both  the  Fire  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  are  already  creating  user- 
friendly  booklets  about  their  various  procedures  and  regula- 
tions:    The  former  on  Fire  Codes  for  theatres   (being  produced 
in  conjunction  with  the  Arts  Commission)  and  the  latter  on 
How  to  Obtain  A  Building,   Electrical,  Plumbing  Permit.  Longer 
handbooks  may  be  appropriate  once  somewhat  permanent  Codes  and 
policies  are  in  place  governing  live/work. 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I  -  TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF  ARTISTS 


1.  ARTISTS  LIVE/WORK  SPACE:  Changing  Public  Policy, 
A  project  of  Artists  Equity  Association,   Inc . 
Northern  California  Chapter.  1981 

2.  SEE,   California  Health  and  Safety  Code  Sec.  17958.11. 
copy  included  as  attachment  I. 

3.  See,  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 
Code  Ruling  no.  BC-502-2,  Live/Work  Quarters,  see 
attachment  II. 

4.  SEE,   eg.   S.F.   Chronicle,  Mon.  Aug.   15,   1983,  "S.F. 
Artists  Flee  City  In  Search  of  Cheap  Rent." 

S.F.   Bay  Guardian,   Sept.   26,   1984,   "Board  Studios- 
But  Def ers-Moratorium  on  Artists  Evictions"; 
Metier ,  Year  End  Issue,   1984,   "Doing  Your  Homework: 
A  Look  at  Artists'  Live/Work  Issues  ". 

5.  A  distribution  map  of  active  artists  studios  in  San 
Francisco  was  compiled  by  Michael  Bell,  Assistant 
Director  of  Cultural  Affairs,   San  Francisco  Arts 
Commission.  A  copy  is  included  as  attachment  III. 
Source  of  information  was  Arts  Commission  records 
maintained  by  Mr.  Bell. 

6.     URSA  (Urban  and  Rural  Systems  Associates)  is  a 
management  consulting  company  specializing  in 
research  and  management  assitance  for  non-profit 
organizations 

Paul  Harder,  MA,  MBA,   is  a  senior  associate  with  URSA 
specializing  in  management  studies  and  market  research. 

7.  Attachment  V  lists  the  sources  of  artists  survey 
samples . 

8.  Attachment  VI  lists  interviewees  and  their  occupations/ 
affiliations . 
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FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II  -  THE  CONTEMPORARY  MODELS 


1.  New  York  State  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  (MDL) ,  Article  7-B 

2.  Additional  artists  zones  were  created  by  later  amendments. 

3.  The  certification  process  is  administered  by  the  City's 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  and  is  meant  to  restrict 
the  residents  in  the  "artist  zoned"  industrial  and 
manufacturing  districts  to  those  demonstrating  a  serious 
commitment  to  making  art  as  well  as  a  need  for  the  space 
to  do  so. 

4.  Landmark,  Theodore  C.  Artists'   Space :  A  Study  of  the 
Development  of  Artists  Living  and  Working  Space  In 
Boston,   The  Artists'   Foundation.  1981 

5.  Cytron,  Daniel  and  Bass,  Joel.  The  Los  Angeles  Artist- 
In  -  Residence  Ordinances,  A  Report  on  Its  History, 
Effect,   Implementation  and  Future"!  Los  Angeles  Visual 
Artist's  Consortium,     1983 . 

6.  See,   infra,  page,  42. 

7.  For  a  more  comprehensive  history  of  live/work  in  each 
of  these  cities  please  refer  to  the  reports  cited  in 
the  selected  bibliography. 

8.  Mayor  Koch,   quoted  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Wednesday,   December  21,  1983. 

9.  The  same  process  used  to  certify  artists  as  eligible 
to  live  in  lofts  in  the  artist  zones  such  as  SoHo. 

10. See,  Kibbe,   Barbara  D.   "Subsidized  Housing  for  the 

Performing  Arts",  New  York  Law  Journal,  March  16,  1977. 

ll.Bikel,  Theodore,   "Defining  Poverty  People."  From, 

The  City  As  A  Stage:   Strategies  For  The  Arts  In  Urban 
Economics .   Partners  for  Livable  Places,  Washington ,   D. C . 
TWJ—  
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12.  Macris,  Natalie  B.  Artists'  Live/Work  Space  in  San 
Francisco:   Strategies  For  Preservation  and  Development. 
Prepared  for  the  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission"   1985 . 

13.  Robbins,  Jane.   "Helping  the  Artist  to  Live  and  Work  In 
the  City."  From,  The  City  as  a  Stage:  Strategies  For 

The  Arts  In  Urban  Economics"!  Partners  For  Livable  Places , 
Washington,   D.C,  1983. 

14. Id.  ,     Landsmark,  note  4. 

15. For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  mixed  use,  see 
attachment  IX. 

16. Id.,     Robbins,  note  13. 

17.  Id.,    Macris,  note  12. 

18.  Kahn,  Vivian  and  Mortimer,  Larry.   Seattle  Artist 
Housing  Handbook:   Creating  and  Controlling  Living/ 
Working  Space  Through  Building  Conversion?  City  of 
Seattle ,   Department  of  Community  Development.  1980. 

19.  The  ordinance  creates  a  "Commercial  and  Artcraft 
District"   (CA)  as  an  overlay  zone. 

20.  Part  of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  L.A.A-I-R  Ordinance 
is  that  live/work  should  not  displace  other  viable 
industries.  A-I-R    spaces  automatically  revert  to  their 
previously  designated  occupancy  when  the  artist 
vacates  or  the  permit  expires. 

21.  During  the  investigation  before  a  permit  is  granted, 
a  survey  is  done  of  the  industries  within  a  300  foot 
radius  in  order  to  check  for  compatibility.  "Neighbors" 
may  testify  at  the  permit  hearing.   The  hearing  may  be 
waived  if  none  of  the  neighbors  object  to  the  appli- 
cation in  writing. 

22.  The  seismic  standards  as  well  as  those  for  exiting, 
stairways  and  use  of  existing  corridors  are  relaxed  for 
A-I-R1 s  based  on  low  density  requirments  which  include  a 
prohibition  of  public  sales  and  instructional  classes  in 
A-I-R  spaces. 
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23. See,  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Safety  Code,  Sections 
156.279    and  157.364 

24.  id.  ,    Cytron,  note  5. 

25.  id.,    Maoris,  note  12. 

26.  Artspace  Projects,   Inc.  brochure,   "Imagination  Needs 
A  Roof  Over  Its  Head." 

27. See  attachment  X.  Excerpt  from  Artspace  Report  -- 
Arts  Enterprise  Zone  Incentives. 

28.  See,   Table  VIII  and  notes,   pp.  15-16. 

29.  See,  notes  to  Table  VI,  p. 13. 

30.  Recent  City  involvement  in  live/work  include  a  policy 
statement  adopted  by  the  Arts  Commission  and  an  accom- 
panying Mayor's  Proclamation   (included  as  Attachment  XI; 
Interdepartmental  meetings  involving  many  City  agencies; 

An  extensive  hearing  before  the  Planning,   Housing  &  De- 
velopment Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
commissioning  of  this  study.     A  more  complete  discussion 
of  the  involvement  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
and  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  begins  on  page  44 
of  this  report.     See  also,  Attachments  II,   and  XII. 


31. See,  Table  VII   ,  p. 13,  Table  XI  and  notes  pp.  17-18. 

32. Much  work  has  been  done  in  recent  months  on  the  part 
of  the  BBI  to  address  these  problems.  See  discussion 
infra. 

33. See,  Table  VIII  and  notes  p.  13. 

34. See,   S.F.   Chronicle,   Sunday,  March  17,    1985,  California 
Living  Section,   Rapaport,   Richard.   "Will  SOMA  Become 
San  Francisco's  SOHO?." 

35. See,   Table  X  p.  17 

36. See,   Table  VII  p.  13. 
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37.  See,  Objective  8,  Policy  10,  page  2.24.  Residence 
Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of  City  Planning, 
May,   1984.     Copy  of  relevant  section  included  as 
Attachment  XII. 

38 .  Report  on  the  1984  South  of  Market  Artist  Live/Work 
Space  Survey.     Department  of  City  Planning,  March, 

39.  Comment  of  Bernard  Cummings,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Property  Conservation  Division,   Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection . 

40.  San  Francisco,   Bureau  Of  Building  Inspection,  Code 
Ruling  No.   BC-502-2,  April  1,   1985.   Copy  included 
as  Attachment  II. 

41.  The  text  of  the  current  Planning  Code  Section  204.4(b) 
is  reproduced  on  pp.  39-40. 
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RESOURCES 


LOCAL /BAY  AREA 

ARTISTS* S  EQUITY 
81  Leavenworth  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA.  94102 
Contact:  Eleanor  Dickinson 
(415)  626-6808 


ARTSPACE  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 
3004  16th  St.     Room  102 
San  Francisco,   CA.  94103 

Contact:  Mr.  Brad  Paul,  Executive  Director 
(415)  474-2164 


BAY  AREA  LAWYERS  FOR  THE  ARTS 
Fort  Mason  Center,   Building  C 
San  Francisco,   CA.  94123 
Contact:  Alma  Robinson 
(415)  775-7200 

Information,   education  and  publications  on  arts  law. 
Lawyers  referral  service  and  arbitration  and  mediation 
services . 


BAY  AREA  PARTNERSHIP 
337  17th  Street,  #214 
Oakland,   CA.  94612 
Contact:   Steve  Costa 
(415)  763-8447 

The  partnership  advocates  increased  liveability- design 
quality,   art  in  public  places,   street  animation,  historic 
preservation,   open  space  &  innovative  planning-  the  sum 
of  a  community's  amenities. 
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BRIDGE 

(Bay  Area  Residential  Investment  Development  Group) 
150  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA. 
Contact:  Arthur  Sullivan 
(415)  989-1111 

A  non-profit  organization  that  is  trying  to  build 
housing  for  low  income  individuals.  Supported  by 
private  donations  and  grants. 


BUSINESS  VOLUNTEERS  FOR  THE  ARTS 

465  California  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA.  94105 

Contact:   Nancy  Meier,  Executive  Director 

A  program  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  Arts 
and  Culture  Coucil.   Business  executives  are  placed  as 
volunteers,  with  non-profit  arts  organizations  to  pro- 
vide management  assistance. 


CITY  BUILDING 

Suite  1008 

833  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA.  94103 

Contact:  Harold  R.   Snedcof,  Project  Director 
(415)  974-6661 

A  research  project  funded  by  the  Urban  Land  Institute 
and  the  Design  Arts  Program  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  to  investigate  mixed-use  projects  and 
mixed-use  districts  as  new  homes  for  the  arts. 


COMMUNITY  DESIGN  CENTER 
2101  Bryant 
San  Francisco,  CA. 
Contact:   Chuck  Turner 
(415)  863-0730 

Provide  architectural  and  planning  services  to  low 
income  people.   Sponsored  by  UC  Extension. 
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EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
605  Market  Street,   Suite  1300 
San  Francisco,   CA.  94109 
Contact:   Barry  Zuckerman 
(415)  957-9151 

Provide  problem  solving  and  management  assistance  by 
retired  senior  executives  to  non-profit  organizations. 


INNOVATIVE  HOUSING 
P.O.   Box  1174 
Mill  Valley,   CA.  94941 
Contact:   Don  Gonzalez 
(415)  332-4226 

A  non-profit  housing  organization,  pioneering  shared 
housing  for  the  arts 


L. I.S.C. 

(Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation) 

21  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA.  94104 

Contact:  Henry  M.  Mestre,  Jr.,  Director  &  Program  Officer 
(415)  397-7322 

The  California  partnership  of  LISC  is  a  private  sector 
effort  designed  to  bring  together  human  and  financial 
resources  to  help  community  -  based  development  groups 
help  themselves 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LAW  CENTER 
2150  Shattuck  Ave.    ,   Suite  300 
Berkeley,   CA.  94704 

Contact:  Arthur  I.   Blaustein,  Director 
(415)  548-2600 

(Also  see  Washington,   DC  office) 

Provide  legal  support,  planning  and  technical  services 
in  community  and  economic  development. 
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MARILYN  RABINOVICH  FOUNDATION 

1209  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA.  94103 

Contact:  Mark  Rennie 

(415)  621-2300 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTS  COMMISSION 
45  Hyde  Street,  Room  319 
San  Francisco,  CA.  94102 

Contact:   Claire  Isaacs,  Director  of  Cultural  Affairs 

Leah  Forbes,   State  6c  Local  Partnership 
(415)  558-2010 


URSA 

(Urban  and  Rural  Systems  Associates) 
Pier  1% 

San  Francisco,   CA.  94111 
Contact:  Paul  Harder 
(415)  398-2040 

A  management  consulting  firm  specializing  in  research 
and  management  assistance  for  non-profit  organizations. 
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NATIONAL 


THE  ARTISTS  FOUNDATION,  INC. 
100  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Contact:  Daniel  Corrigan,   Executive  Director 


ARTSPACE  PROJECTS,  INC. 

400  First  Ave.  North,   Suite  203 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55401 

Contact:   Cheryl  Kartes 

(612)  339-4372 

Non-profit  service  organization  that  assists  artists 
in  locating  and  developing  space. 

CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY  CHANGE 
1000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,   D.C  20007 
(202)  338-3565 

Provides  assistance  to  grassroots  community  groups  in 
urban  and  rural  centers . 


NATIONAL  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  COALITION 
323  8th  Street,  N.E 
Washington,   D.C  20002 
(202)  544-2544 

Coalition  of  individuals  and  organizations  who  offer 
information  and  educational  services  for  low  income 
housing  problems. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  LOFT  BOARD 

116  Nassau  Street,   11th  Floor 

New  York,   N.Y.  10038 

Contact:  William  Bernstein,  Executive  Director 
(212)  566-1438 
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to  live  in  artists  lofts  in  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 
#  2  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Contact:  Jamie  Kaplan 
(212)  974-1150 


SEATTLE  ARTS  COMMISSION 
305  Harrison  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  98109 
(206  )  625-4223 
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PUBLIC  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 
450  McAllister,   4th  Floor 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

BUREAU  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTION 

450  McAllister 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CITY  ATTORNEY 
City  Hall 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

RENT  STABILIZATION  &  ARBITRATION  BOARD 
170  Fell  Street,   Room  37 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 
City  Hall,  Room  200 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE  OF  HOUSING  &  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

100  Larkin  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

S.F.   FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

260  Golden  Gate 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 
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LIST  OF  ATTACHMENTS 


I.  California  Health  and  Safety  Code,  Section 

17958.11. 


II.  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 

(BBI)  Code  Ruling  no.   BC-502-2.  dated  April  1,  1985 

III.  Distribution  map  of  artists  studios  in  San 
Francisco  compiled  by  Michael  Bell,  Assistant 
director  of  Cultural  Affairs,   San  Francisco 
Arts  Commission.   Each  dot  represents  at  least 
one  active  artist  studio. 


IV.  Sources  of  Artists;   Survey  Sample 

V.  List  of  Interviewers 

VI.  Survey  Instrument 

VII.  Press  Release  and  Selected  Newspaper  Articles 

VIII.  Excerpt  from,   Robbins,   "Helping  the  Artist..." 

XI.  Snedcof,  Harold.   "Orchestrating  the  Arts  with  MXD's' 
Urban  Land,  1983. 


X.         Excerpt  from  Artspace  Report  --  Arts  Enterprise 
Zone  Incentives. 


XI.         Policy  Statement  on  Arts  Spaces  adopted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Arts  Commission  ,  April  2,   1984  and 
Mayor's  Proclamation  March  29,  1984. 

XII.  Objective  8,  Policy  10.  Residence  Element  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco . 
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SECTION  3.5.  Section  17958.11  is  added  to  the  Health 
and  Safety  Code,  to  read: 

Sec.  17958.11.  (a)  Any  city  or  county  may  adopt  alterna- 
tive building  regulations  for  the  conversion  of  commercial  or 
industrial  buildings,  or  portions  thereof,  to  joint  living  and 
work  quarters.  As  used  in  this  section,  "joint  living  and  work 
quarters"  means  residential  occupancy  by  a  family  maintain- 
ing a  common  household,  or  by  not  more  than  four  unrelated 
persons,  of  one  or  more  rooms  or  floors  in  a  building  originally 
designed  for  industrial  or  commercial  occupancy  which  in- 
clude: 

(1)  cooking  space  and  sanitary  facilities  in  conformance 
with  local  building  standards  adopted  pursuant  to  Section 
17958  or  17958.5  and 

(2)  adequate  working  space  reserved  for,  and  regularly 
used  by,  one  or  more  persons  residing  therein. 

The  alternative  building  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  applicable  in  those  geographic  areas 
specifically  designated  for  such  occupancy,  or  as  expressly 
permitted  by  a  redevelopment  plan  with  respect  to  a  rede- 
velopment project  area.  The  alternative  building  regulations 
need  not  impose  the  same  requirements  as  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  Section  17922,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  but  in  permitting  repairs,  alterations, 
and  additions  necessary  to  accommodate  joint  living  and 
work  quarters,  the  alternative  building  regulations  shall  im- 
pose such  requirements  as  will,  in  the  determination  of  the 
local  governing  body,  protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare. 

(b)  The  Legislature  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  buildings 
in  urban  areas  have  lost  manufacturing  and  commercial  ten- 
ants to  more  modem  manufacturing  and  commecial  prem- 
ises, and  that  the  untenanted  portions  of  such  buildings 
constitute  a  potential  resource  capable,  when  appropriately 
altered,  of  accommodating  joint  living  and  work  quarters 
which  would  be  physically  and  economically  suitable  particu- 
larly for  use  by  artists,  artisans,  and  similarly-situated  indi- 
viduals. The  Legislature  further  finds  that  the  public  will 
benefit  by  making  such  buildings  available  for  joint  living  and 
work  quarters  for  artists,  artisans,  and  similarly-situated  indi- 
viduals because: 

(1)  conversion  of  space  to  joint  living  and  work  quarters 
provides  a  new  use  for  such  buildings  contributing  to  the 


revitalization  of  central  city  areas, 

(2)  such  conversion  results  in  building  improvements 
and  rehabilitation,  and 

(3)  the  cultural  life  of  cities  and  of  the  state  as  a  whole  ls 
enhanced  by  the  residence  in  such  cities  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  regularly  engaged  in  the  arts. 

(c)  The  Legislature  further  finds  and  declares  that: 

(1)  persons  regularly  engaged  in  the  arts  require  larger 
amounts  of  space  for  the  pursuit  of  their  artistic  endeavors 
and  for  the  storage  of  materials  therefor,  and  of  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  than  are  regularly  found  in  dwellings, 

(2)  the  financial  remunerations  to  be  obtained  from  a 
career  in  the  arts  are  generally  small, 

(3)  persons  regularly  engaged  in  the  arts  generally  find 
it  financially  difficult  to  maintain  quarters  for  their  artistic 
endeavors  separate  and  apart  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, 

(4)  high  property  values  and  resulting  rental  costs  make 
it  particularly  difficult  for  persons  regularly  engaged  in  the 
arts  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  amount  of  space  required  for 
their  work,  and 

(5)  the  residential  use  of  such  space  is  accessory  to  the 
primary  use  of  such  space  as  a  place  of  work. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  local  governments 
have  discretion  to  define  geographic  areas  which  may  be 
utilized  for  joint  living  and  work  quarters  and  to  establish 
standards  for  such  occupancy,  consistent  with  the  needs  and 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  local  environment.  The  Legislature 
recognizes  that  building  code  regulations  applicable  to  resi- 
dential housing  may  have  to  be  relaxed  to  provide  joint  living 
and  work  quarters  in  buildings  previously  used  for  commer- 
cial or  industrial  purposes. 


Attachment  I 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BUREAU  OF  BUILDING  INSPECTION 


April  1 ,  1985 

CODE  RULING  NO.   :  BC-502-2 

SUBJECT     :  Live/Work  Quarters 

SECTIONS  INVOLVED     :  3C502,   1801,   1804(b),   1904(b),  2001,  and  2201 

This  supersedes  Code  Ruling  BC-1084(b)-1 

INTENT  OF  CODE     :  To  allow  for  the  conversion  cf  buildings  or  portions 

thereof  to  joint  living  and  work  quarters  for  artists, 
artisans  and  similarly  situated  individuals. 

References:  Sections  1804(b)  and  1904(b)  of  the  San 
Francisco  Building  Code  requiring  rezzanine  floors  and 
supporting  members  tc  be  of  one  r.cur  r.on-cor.bustible 
construction  in  Type  I  and  Tyre  II  buildings.  Table 
5E  requires  fire  resistive  separation  between  R1   and  B2 
orcupanci  es . 

INTERPRETATION  I  : 


The  use  of  Type  I  and  Type  II  buildings  for  live/work  uses  are  permited  when 


Attachment  II 


(a_)  safety  features  are  added,   (b_)  restrictions  are  followed  in  the  types  of 
work  that  may  be  performed  within  the  unit  and  (c_)  the  construction  and  use  of 
mezzanines  built  with  combustible  material  within  the  unit  meet  specific 
regulations . 

DISCUSSION  : 

The  conversion  of  a  building  per  this  code  ruling  need  not  meet  Sec.  104(f)  of 
the  Building  Code  if  neither  the  floor  loads  nor  the  occupant  loads  have  been 
increased  due  to  the  live/work  occupancies  . 

If  the  building  contains  mixed  occupencies  these  occupancies  other  than 
live/work  shall  neet  the  requirements  of  the  Building  Code  and  the  proper 
occupancy  separations  shall  be  provided  between  the  live/work  and  other 
occupanci  es . 

General  Conditions  of  any  Acceptance  of  Conversion  Approval: 

1.  Occupancies  within  the  live/work  quarters  shall  be  limited  to  Group  P. 
Division  1   and  Group  B  Division  2  of  the  Building  Code.     Open  flame  and 
flammable  liquids  may  be  used  for  art  work  provided  no  mere  than  1   quart  of 
compressed  gas  or  ]  gallon  of  flammable  liquid  is  stored  within  the  live/work 
quarters.     Natural  gas  f°d  flame  is  prohibited.     A  flammable  liquids  storage 
room  may  be  used  outside  the  live /work  quarters  for  excess  storage.     A  permit 
is  requird  to  constrict  the  storage  room. 

2.  In  lieu  of  the  required  occupancy  separation  between  R1  and  B2  occupancies 
within  the  unit,  an  approved  automatic  sprinkler  system  may  be  installed  in  the 
live/work  quarters.     If  there  is  a  mezzanine,   the  sprinkler  system  shall  be 


installed  above  and  below  the  mezzanine.  The  sprinkler  head  shall  not  reduce 
the  ceiling  height  below  six  feet,  six  inches  (6*6")  and  shall  be  protected 
from  mechanical  damage.  All  walls  between  the  live/work  rooms  shall  be  one 
hour  non-combustible  or  fire  retardant  wood  if  not  a  bearing  wall  constr- 
uction. Installation  of  sprinklers  shall  be  per  UBC  Standards  No.  38-1  and 
supervised  in  accordance  with  Section  5802(c)  of  the  Building  Code  and  NFPA 
Standard  No.  13,  1976  Zdition. 

3.  Ceiling  heights  shall  be  at  least  6' 6"  above  and  below  any  loft.  This 
includes  any  projections,  such  as  lighting  fixture,  plumbing,  or  sprinkler 
heads . 

4.  The  occupant  load  for  the  purpose-  of  establishing  exit  requirements  shall 
not  exceed  300  sq.  ft.  per  person.     If  the  space  is  2400  square  feet  or  more  in 
area  two  exots  are  required.     The  space  shall  be  posted  for  a  maximum  capacity 
of  4-9  people. 

5.  Floor  load  shall  not  exceed  loads  for  the  existing  legal  use  or  the  use 
for  which  the  building  was  originally  designed  whichever  allows  the  greater 
loading  and  in  no  case  exceed  50  pounds  per  square  foot.     Buildings  other  than 
former  warehouses  shall  have  a  structural  analysis  prepared  by  a  licensed  civil 
engineer  or  architect  and  submitted  to  BEI .     Mezzanines  are  to  be  considered -in 
the  analysis  of  the  load.     Testing  of  existing  mezzanines  when  required  by  BEI 
shall  be  performed  at  twice  the  live  load  plus  the  dead  lead  for  a  time  period 
of  at  least  12  hours  and  the  deflec-tion  shall  not  exceed  that  permitted  by  the 
code . 

6.  In  live /work  quarters,   occupancy  shall  be  limited  to  use  by  a  family  main- 
taining a  common  household  or  by  not  more  than  two  unrelated  persons.  No 
employees  are  allowed. 

7 .  Existing  and  proposed  mezzanines  in  live/work  quarters  shall  be 


constructed  and  supported  in  accordance  with  the  structural  requirements  of  the 
Building  Code  except  that  they  may  be  attached  to  the  structural  frame  of  the 
building  for  support  without  concern  for  the  effect  on  the  foundations.  A 
guardrail  at  least  42"  inches  in  height  shall  be  provided.     Guardrails  for 
storage  portions  of  lofts  may  be  removable  for  access  for  only  one  section  not 
exceeding  48"  in  width.     Mezzanines  and  their  supports  (if  not  a  separation 
wall)  raised  floors,   raised  platforms,  bleachers,  seating  platforms,  ladders, 
stairs,  guardrails,  posts,  enclosures,  partitions  may  be  of  wood  construction 
and  will  not  change  the  classification  of  the  building  as  Type  I.  All 
accessible  space  under  mezzanine  and  raised  platforms  shall  be  sprinklered.  If 
the  space  is  permanently  closed  around  its  perimeter  it  need  not  be  sprinklered 
unless  it  exceeds  56"  vertical  clearance,  then  the  space  shall  be  sprinklered. 

8.  The  mezzanine  area  shall  include  any  structure  over  50"  above  the  floor 
and  shall  not  exceed  one-third  (1/5)  of  the  floor  area  of  the  live /work  room 
in  which  it  is  placed.     The  mezzanine  shall  be  at  least  50c  open  and  the 
opening*  glazed  or  open. 

P.  Finish  materials  used  on  the  mezzanine  shall  not  exceed  class  IIIC 
materials  for  flare  spread  and  smoke  density  per  Chapter  42  of  the  Building 
Code. 

10.  Stairway  reometry  to  the  mezzanine  shall  r.eet  the  requirements  of  Sec. 
3505(c)  Exception  1   for  rise  and  run  however  where  the  area  of  the  mezzanine  is 
less  than  400  square  feet,   the  stairway  incline  nay  he  a  maximum  of  60 
degrees.     If  the  mezzanine  area  is  less  than  80  square  feet,  a  ladder  is 
acceptabl e . 

The  number  of  stairways  serving'  the  mezzanine  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
Sec.  ^C?(aX|.  Stairways  shall  be  provided  with  a  handrail  in  accordance  with 
Section  ^505(jp. 


11.  A  single  station  smoke  detector  and  alarm  shall  be  installed  in  a  central 
location  of  the  ceiling  within  the  live /work  room  and  receive  its  power  from 
the  electrical  systm  within  the  live/work  room.    Wiring  to  the  detector  shall 
be  permanent  and  without  a  disconnecting  switch  other  than  that  required  for 
overcurrent  protection.    A  permanent  connection  to  an  existing  circuit  is 
acceptable.    The  detector  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  Fire  Marshall  and 
shall  be  installed  in  general  conformity  with  NFPA  Standards  72E,  1981  Edition, 
and  74  of  the  1981  Edition. 

12.  Exits,  handicapped  access,  cooking  and  sanitary  facilities  in  live/work 
quarters  shall  comply  with  the  San  Francisco  Building  and  Housing  Code  for 
apartments  and  guest  rooms  with  cooking  in  R1  occupencies.     No  gas  cooking 
shall  he  allowed  in  guest  rooms  used  as  live /work  quarters. 

13'  Heating,  area  limitation,  sound  transmission,     security,  light  and 
ventilation  reauirements  of  the  Building  Code  for  E2  occupancies  shall  be  met. 
Heating  equipment  shall  meet  the  provisions  of  the  codes. 

14.  Energy  conservation  is  not  required  where  the  live/work  space  is 
conditioned.     Energy  conservation  is  required  where  the  space  is  unconditioned. 

15»  For  any  code  requirement  not  specified  herein  the  more  restrictive  require- 
ments of  the  Building  Code  for  R1  and  B2  shall  apply,  e.g.,  fire  alarms  shall 
be  installed  if  required  in  the  R1  occupancy  of  the  building.    Compliance  with 
Sec.  104(f)  may  be  required  if  occupencies  other  than  ?. 1  /B2  are  included  in  the 
building. 

16.  All  alterations  and  construction  are  to  be  done  under  permit  with  approval 
of  the  BBI ,  Fire  and  City  Planning  departments  and  shall  also  comply  with  the 
Permit  of  Occupancy  requirements  of  the  Housing  code  fcr  R1  occupancies. 

17.  A  building  permit  shall  be  issued  for  live/work  occupancies  that  are 
independent  of  other  occupancies  provided  a  proper  senp.rat.ion  per  Table  5-B  of 
the  Building  Code  exists  between  the  occupancies.     A  one  (1V  hour  separation 


between  R1/B2  live /work  quarters  and  A3  occupancies  is  required.    A  Certificate 
of  Final  Completion  will  be  issued  for  each  permit  as  the  work  is  completed.  If 
the  other  occupancy  is  not  known  at  the  time  the  live/work  permit  is  applied 
for,  a  two  hour  occupancy  separation  will  be  required  between  the  live  /work 
8pace(s)  and  remaining  space.    This  separation  may  have  to  be  increased  once 
the  other  occupancy  is  determined. 

18.  When  the  live /work  quarters  is  an  R1/A3  occupancy  or  when  an  A-3  occupancy 
is  located  in  the  building  it  shall  have  a  direct  exit  to  the  street.  Direct 
access  to  the  street  will  not  be  required  where:  (a)  use  is  occasional  for 
educational  purposes,  and  (b)  there  is  no  fixed  seating  and  (c)  hours  are 
limited,  if  students  are  under  18  years  of  age,  to  4  hrs/day  or  not  more  than 
12  hrs/week  or  if  students  are  over  18  years  of  age  to  8  hrs/day  or  not  more 
than  24  hours /week  and  (d)  occupancy  is  limited  to  less  than  300  at  15  sq.  ft. 
per  occupant. 

INTERPRETATION  II: 

Reference:  San  Francisco  Building  Code  Section  2001  defines  Type  III  buildings 
and  Section  2201  defines  Type  V  buildings. 

The  use  of  Type  III  and  Type  V  buildings  for  live/work  uses  are  permitted  with 
all  the  following  safety  features  in  addition  to  all  conditions  set  forth  in 
Interpretation  I. 

DISCUSSION  : 

19.  Public  Corridors  and  stairways  in  buildings  over  1  story  in  height  shall 
be  of  one  hour  fire  resistive  construction  with  solid  wood  doors  not  less  than 
1  ?/4  inches  thick.     Existing  frar.es  need  not  hpve  a  fire  resistive  time 


period.    Where  the  existing  frame  will  not  accommodate  the  1  3/4  inch  thick 
door,  a  1  3/8  inch  thick  solid  bonded  wood  core  door  or  equivalent  insulated 
steel  door  may  be  permitted.    Door  closers  are  required.    Stairway  enclosures 
shall  be  installed  in  accordance  with  R1  occupancy  requirements  of  Chapter  33 
of  the  Building  Code.    A  central  smoke  detector  system  with  alarm  is  required 
as  set  forth  in  Se:    1 210. 1  of  the  Building  Code.    Exception:  the  central  smoke 
detector  system  with  alarm  is  not  required  when  the  entire  building  is  fully 
sprinklered  with  a  flow  alarm  per  UBC  standards  38-1  end  Section  3802(c)  of  the 
Building  Code. 

20.  When  the  live /work  quarters  is  an  R1/A3  occupancy  or  when  an  A3  occupancy 
is  located  in  the  building,  it  shall  have  direct  access  to  the  street.  A 
proper  separation  fron  other  occupancies  in  the  building,  the  A3  occupancy 
shall  be  limited  to  99  persons. 

INTERPRETATION  III: 

Reference:  Section  1201  of  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code  defines  Group  R 
occupancies  Division  3.  Dwelling  and  Lodging  Houses. 

DISCUSSION  : 


When  there  are  to  be  less  than  3  live/work  quarters  in  a  building  the  live/work 
occupancy  shall  be  defined  as  an  R3  occupancy.     R3/B2  live /work  quarters  are 
permitted  in  Types  I,  II,  III  and  V  buildings  where  other  occupancies  exist 
provided  there  are  not  mor**  than  2  living  units  with  cooking  in  the  building 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Building  Code  qre  met.     A  one  hour  separation  is 
required  between  an  A3  pr.d  R3/B2  occupancy. 


This  supercedes  code  ruling  BC  502-1  dated  January  9,  1985 


BAC:lb 

DISTRIBUTION  : 


Robert  C.  Levy,  Superintendent 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
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ATTACHMENT  III 


LIVE/WORK        THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPERIENCE 


ATTACHMENT  IV     SOURCES  OF  ARTISTS  SURVEY  SAMPLE 


Film  Arts  Foundation  -  Membership  List 

Bay  Area  Lawyers  for  the  Arts  -  Artist,  musicians  and  writers 
who  had  taken  workshops  at  BALA  during  the  past  2  years. 

Bay  Area  Dance  Coalition  -  List  of  independant  choreographers. 

Magic  Theatre  -  Costume  and  lighting  designers  employed  during 
the  past  6  years. 

Intersection  -  Visual  artists  who  have  exhibited  their  work  at 
the  Intersection  gallery  during  the  past  3  years. 

San  Francisco  School  of  Dramatic  Arts  -  Performing  arts  faculty  list 

Blue  Bear  School  of  Music  -  List  of  professional  musicians 
affiliated  with  the  school. 

San  Francisco  Arts  Commission  -  Open  Studio  list. 

Bay  Area  Video  Coalition  -  Video  artists,  technicians  and 
Designers  Association,  membership  list. 

Artists  Equity  -  list  of  visual  artists. 

Artspace  Development  Corporation  -  former  Goodman  Bldg.  residents. 
Project  Artaud  -  Waiting  list. 

Additional  names  and  phone  numbers  were  collected  at  a  variety 
of  public  meetings  attended  by  the  consultant. 


For  their  help  in  accumulating  and  coordinating  the  lists 
special  thanks  are  due  to;  Gina  Hyams,  Maryly  Snow,  Martha 
Senger,  Christine  Elbel,  Christy  E.  Moore,  Rori  Reber,  Cheryl 
Burnett,  Dennis  Criteser,  Morrie  Warshawski,  Katherine  McCampbell, 
Rick  Parcurar,  Bruce  Dick,  and  Simon  C.  Smith. 


LIVE/WORK  -- 

THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPERIENCE 

ATTACHMENT 

V  - 

-  LIST  OF  INTERVIEWERS 

In  connection  with  the  phone  survey,  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  is  owed  to  those  who  volunteered  their  time  to 
conduct  the  interviews.  Those  persons,  in  no  special 
order  are: 

Marina  Wood  -  Student 

Ericka  Clark  -  Ceramicist,  arts  administrator 

Pat  Ravarra  -  Visual  artist 

Connie  Tatun  -  Visual  artist 

Mark  Rakatansky  -  Bay  Area  Partnership 

Natalie  Macris  -  Grad.   student  in  Planning 

Steve  Costa  -  Bay  Area  Partnership 

Carol  Rae  -  Visual  artist 

Neil  Mages  -  Student,  musician 

Martha  Senger  -  Artist 

Rachel  Mesrahi  -  Visual  artist 

Michael  Aczon  -  Attorney 

Cheryl  Burnett  -  Theatre  administrator 

Larry  Ochs  -  Musician 

Carol  Egan  -  Dance  Co.  administrator 

Simon  Smith  -  Visual  artist 

Andrea  Stanley  -  Visual  &  performing  artist 

JoAnn  Brion  -  Student/ Intern  S.F.  City  Planning  Dept. 

Cynthia  Russell  -  Dance  Co.  administrator 

Susan  Meyers  -  Painter,  Bay  Area  Lawyers  for  the  Arts 

Virginia  Resner  -  Artist 

Maryly  Snow  -  Artist 

Daniel  Gonzalez  -  Architect,  painter 

Al  Agius-Sinerco  -  Composer 

Margaritte  Fishman  -  Student/dancer 

Gina  Hyams  -  Performing  artist/administrator 

Erin  Wilson  -  Student/playwright 
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ARTISTS     LIVE/  V>u*K  SUrttfEY 
FjxjvPiLnED  rCR  Ikb  SAH  FKAKCISCG  AiTi'S  COlL-ilSSIOil 
January,  1935 

1.  What  medium  do  you  work  in  primarily 7  (check  only  one) 


1  painting 

2  print making 

3  photography 

k    sculpting  w/welding 

5    sculpting  w/out  welding 

6  ceramics 

7  glass 

S  jewelery 


9  music,  performance 

1 0  music , composition 

1 1  theatre , performance 

12    dance,  performance 

13  theatre  or  dance , technical 

14  theatre  or  dance,  design 

1 5  costuming 

1 6  film/video 

1 7  writing 

18  other(please  specify)   


2-3*     How  long  have  you  been  a  working  artist? 
(if  less  than  1  year  enter  1) 


(#  of  years) 


4-5.  Eov;  old  are  you?   

6-7.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  San  Francisco?   (;/  of  years) 

(if  less  than  1  year  enter  1 ) 


3-2.  How  long  have  you  been  at  your  current  address?   (?  of  years) 

10.  How  important  is  it  tc  you  and  your  art  to  live  in  an  urban  environment? 
1  essential 

2  very  important 

3  somewhat  important 

k  not  very  important 

5  irrelevant 

1 1 .  How  important  is  it  to  you  and  your  art  to  live  in  San  Francisco? 
1  essential 

2  very  important 

3  somewhat  important 

L{  not  very  important 

5  irrelevant 
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12.  Have  you  considered  moving  out  of  San  Francisco  to  find  more 

affordable  housing  or  studio  space? 
1  yes 

2  no 


13-15.  V.hat  is  the  zip  code  where  you  now  live?  94. 


16-17.  Kow  many  people  are  in  your*household?   

(include  yourself  and  dependants) 

•A  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  THIS  SURVEY  MEANS  PERSONS  WHO  ARE 
RELATED  BY  BLOOD  OR  MARRIAGE  AND/OR  V.HO  ARE  ECONOMICALLY 
INTERDEPENDENT,  BUT  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  PERSONS, ie  ROOMATES, 
kViiO  SIMPLY  SHARE  SPACE  AND  EXPENSES. 


18  Do  you  share  your  living  space  with  persons  not  in  your  household? 

1  yes 

2  no 

19-20.   If  yes,  hov:  many?   

21  If  you  have  studio  or  work  space  separate  from  your  livingspace, 

do  you  share  it  with  other  artists? 

1  yes 

2  no 

22-23.  If  yes,  how  many?  


24.  Are  your  current  living/working  arrangements; 
1__single  family  home  w/studio  space 

2  apartment  w/  studio  space 

3  single  family  home  w/studio  elsewhere 

k  apartment  w/studio  elsewhere 

5  COMBINED  LI^E/V.GriK  SPACE  IN  A  COMMERCIAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING. 

6  single  family  dwelling  or  apartment  with  no  studio 

25.  If  you  have  combined  live/work  space  in  a  commercialor  industrial 
building  is  the  building  artist  owned  and  run? 

1  yes 

2  no 

3     don't  know 
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26.  How  satisfactory  are  your  current  living/working  arrangements? 
1__very  satisfactory 

2  somewhat  satisfactory 

3  not  very  satisfactory 

k  unsatisfactory 

27.  Would  you  consider  moving  for  the  right  opportunity? 
1  yes 

2  no 

28.  If  available  and  affordable,  would  you  prefer  to  have: 
1  single  family  home  w/studio  space 

2    apartment  w/studio  space 

3  single  family  home  w/studio  elsewhere 

4  apartment  w/studio  elsewhere 

5  COMBINED  LIYS/.VORK  SPACE  IN  A  COK.-iERCIAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 

IF  INTERS  IE*'.  EE  IS  CURRENTLY  OCCUPYING  LIvfE/Y.ORK  SPACE  IN  A  CO/.i-lERCIAL  OR 
INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING,  ASK  TEE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS:  =29-60 
IF  NOT,  SKIP  TO  #61 

29.  If  you  rent,  what  is  the  length  of  your  lease? 
1  month  to  month 

2  1  year 

3  2-3  years 

k    k-5  years 

5  6-10  years 

6  more  than  10  years 

7  don't  know 

30.  V.hat  is  the  approximate  percentage  of  space  devoted  to  living? 
1  less  then  10?* 

2__ll-25% 
3__26-50% 

5    more  than  73% 
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What  follows  are    some  qualities  that  live/work  space  might  have. 
As  I  read  through  the  list,  please  tell  me  whether  you  have  it  now, 
and  then  whether  you  think  it  is  important,  somewhat  important 
or  not  important. 

do  you  have  it?        Is  it  important? 


yes 

no 

yes 

no 

somewhat 

31-32.  Diffused  natural  light 

33-34 .  Delivery  access  ie.  ramps 
freight  elevators,  for 
heavy  or  bulky  materials 

35~36'  Access  to  public  transit 

37-38 .  Service  businesses  in  the 
neighborhood  ie.  laundry 
markets,  restaurants 

39-^0.  Mechanical  ventilation 

41-42.  Security  system 

43-44.  Gallery,  rehearsal  or 
performance  space  in 
building 

45-46.  High  ceilings,  over  12  ft. 

47-48.  Private  kitchen 

49-50.  Private  bath 

51-52.  Heavy  load  bearing  floors 

Go  directly  on  to  the  next  page 
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53.  Are  you  concerned  about  losing  your  space? 

1  yes 

2  no 

3  don't  know 

54-60. If  you  are  concerned  about  losing  your  space,  is  it  because: 
(CHECK  AS  MANY  AS  APPLY) 

1  your  lease  will  expire  soon  and  you  don't  think  it  can  be  renewed. 

2  the  landlord  is  attempting  to  evict  you. 

3    you  can't  afford  the  rent/mortgage  payments 

k  you're  living  in  the  space  without  the  landlords  knowledge. 

5__ you're  living  in  the  space  with  the  landlords  knowledge  but 
without  a  permit  of  occupancy. 

6  you  think  your  space  or  building  doesn't  meet  building  &  fire  code 

7  other,  please  specify. 

ALL  PERSONS  INTERVIEWED  SHOULD  BE  ASKED  THE  I0LL0V.ING: 

61  •  V.hat  is  your  combined  rent  or  monthly  payment  for  your  space? 

1  under  "200.00 

2  $200-300.00 

3  $301-400.00 

4  3401-500.00 

5  S501-700.00 

6  $701-1 ,000.00 

7  $1 ,000-1 ,500.00 

8  over  SI ,500.00 

62.  If  your  ideal  space(s)  were  available,  how  much  could  you  afford  to 
pay  each  month,   (we  presume  you  like  to  pay  less) 

1  under  3200.00 

2  S200-300.00 

3  $301-400.00 

4  $401-500.00 

5  $501-700.00 

6  $701-1 ,000.00 

7  $1 ,000-1 ,500.00 

8  over  $1 ,500.00 
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63.  If  you  are  interested  in  COMBINED  Lltf'E/foOftK  SPACE,  what  would  be  the 
ideal  size? 

1  250  sq  ft 

2  350  sq  ft 

3  600  sq  ft 

4  600-1,000  sq  ft 

5  1,000-1,500  sq  ft 

6  1,500-2,000  sq  ft 

7  more  than  2,000  sq  ft 

64*  What  would  be  the  minimum  #  of  square  feet  that  would  be  workable  for  you? 
1  250  sq  ft 

2  350  sq  ft 

3  600  sq  ft 

k  600-1  ,000  sq  ft 

5  1 ,000-1 ,500  sq  ft 

6  1 ,500-2,000  sq  ft 

7  more  than  2,000  sq  ft 

65*  If  separate  living  and  v.orking  spaces  were  available  in  the  same 

building  at  affordable  rents,  would  ycu  consider  sharing  a  studio  or 
rehersal  spece  with  other  artists. 

1  yes 

2  no 

66.  Over  the  past  3  years  what  has  been  the  average  yearly  income  for 
your  household  (all  sources) 

1  under  510,000 

2  "10,000-15,000 

3  "15,001-22,5000 

22, 501-30,000 

5  S30, 001-50, 000 

6  over  ?50,000 
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67.  Again,  over  the  past  3  years  approximately  what  percentage  of  the 
household  income  has  been  derived  from  your  art? 

1  10^  or  less 

2  1 1-253 

3__  26-50-: 

5__76-  990^ 
6  10Cm 

68.  Have  you  had  a  bank  loan  in  the  past  3  years? 
1  yes 

2  no 

69.  Do  you  have  any  assets,  other  than  your  artwork,  that  could  be  used  as 
collateral  in  getting  financing  to  buy  real  estate? 

1  yes 

2  no 

70-73.  Would  you  like  further  information  about: 

1  live/work  in  general. 

2  laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to  live/work. 

3  city  departments  that  regulate  live/work  such  as  the  City  Planning 

Department,   the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,   the  Fire  Department. 

h    obtaining  financing  and  purchasing  real  estate. 

5  residential,   commercial  and/or  live/work  leases. 

6  available  live/work  spaces. 

7  available  studios. 

S  other  artists  involved  with  or  interested  in  live/work. 

9  other,  please  specify   . 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  answer     these  questions.  V.e  don't 
want  to  affect  the  confidentiality  of  this  survey,   but  if  you're  interested 
in  more  information  or  assistance  or  a  copy  of  the  survey  results, 
send  a  SASZ  to;  LI «■£/■«. OiiK 

c/o  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission 
k5  ryde  Street 

Sen  Frrncisco,  California       9M  02 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


Arts  Commission 


Dlaaae  Poiaetein 
MAYOR 


CkinN.  Imu 
DIRECTOR 


Commiuionert 


Roeolyae  C.  Swig 
Preaident 

Dmitri  Vedenaky,  Jr. 
Vic*  Preaident 

Vernon  Alley 
Timothy  Duncan 

William  Caylord 
Jo  Hanaon 
Robert  LaRocca 
Jacqueline  Nemerovaki 
William  Pnteraon 
Piero  Petri 
Peter  Rodriguez 
Ray  Taliaferro 

Ex  Officio  afembera: 

Preaidenta  of  the 
Fine  Arta  Muaeuma 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

December  20,  1984 

Callback: 

Barbara  Kibbe 
(415)  668-0997 

SURVEY  OF  ARTISTS 'HOUSING  NEEDS  TO  TAKE  PLACE  IN  JANUARY 

"WHEREAS ,  her  Honor  the  Mayor  has  requested  of 
the  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission,  a  report 
on  the  conditions  which  affect,  legislation 
that  governs  and  possible  measures  that  the 
City  might  take  to  protect  artists  live/work 
space . " 

On  the  evenings  of  January  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  1985,  some 
forty  volunteers  -  architects,  planners,  arts  commissioners 
lawyers,  artists  and  city  workers  -  will  collectively  be 
dialing  500  telephone  numbers  to  ask  questions  like:  "How 
long  have  you  been  an  artist?",    '"Do  you  work  at  your  art 
at  home?"  and,   "If  live/work  space  were  available,  how 


Library  Commieeion  h  CQuld  you  afford  to  pay   for  it  each  month?"  It's 

Planning  Commiaaion  J  r  J 


Recreation  and  Park 
Commiaaion 


(416)  658-3463 


all  part  of  the  fact  gathering  phase  of  a  study  on  artists 
live/work  space.     The  answers  to  these  and  25  other 
questions  will  form  the  basis  for  a  report  which  will  make 
action-oriented  recommendations  to  the  Arts  Commission 
and  the  Mayor. 

Early  in  November,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  the 
San  Francisco  Arts  Commission  contracted  with  arts 
consultant,  Barbara  Kibbe,  of  Kirby,  Kibbe,  Kalian, 
Egan  &  Day  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  his- 
tory   and  development  of  live/work  uses  in  San  Francisco; 
other  experiences  in  urban  centers  nationally  and  the 
various  laws  and  regulations  governing  such  uses.  Kibbe 
has  been  meeting  with  artists,  developers  and  City 
officials  and  will  be  conducting  a  telephone  poll  of 
artists  of  all  disciplines.     She  is  compiling  a  list  of 
artists  with  the  help  of  the  Arts  Commission  and  various 
community  arts  groups  and  promises  confidentiality  and 
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anonymity  to  those  contacted.     "The  phone  bank  volunteers  will  be 
provided  with  a  list  of  phone  numbers  with  first  names  only  and 
no  addresses  so  that  no  one  needs  to  be  concerned  about  being 
evicted  as  a  result  of  answering  the  questions." 

According  to  Claire  Isaacs,  Director  of  Cultural  Affairs,  San  Fran- 
cisco Arts  Commission,  "It  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  survey 
that  the  artists  feel  comfortable  answering  the  questions  truthfully 
because  those  answers  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  direct  recommendation 
to  the  Mayor  concerning  measures  that  the  City  might  take  to 
protect  the  existing  live /work  units,  increase  their  numbers  and  clarify 
the  relationships  between  the  artist  users  of  live/work  space  and 
the  various  government  agencies." 

Kibbe  sees  the  survey  results  as  significant  not  only  for  the  live/ 
work  study  but  because  the  survey  presents  a  unique  opportunity  for 
artists  to  speak  up  about  who  they  are,  how  they  live  and  how  they 
want  to  live.     "There  are  some  assumptions  that  have  been  made 
about  artists  and  their  space  needs  like  the  assumption  that  artists 
can't,  as  a  general  rule,  afford  to  buy  their  own  spaces;  that 
they  do  like  to  combine  their  living  and  working  spaces  and  they  like 
living  cooperatively  with  other  artists.     A  distribution  map  done  by 
San  Francisco  Arts  Commission  Assistant  Director,  Michael  Bell,  shows 
clearly  that  artists  live  throughout  the  city  -  not  just  south  of 
Market  Street  and  not  just  in  so-called  artists  projects.    The  tele- 
phone survey  will  test  some  of  these  assumptions." 

Efforts  to  address  the  specific  housing  and  workspace  needs  of  artists 
in  the  Bay  Area  have  been  ongoing  since  the  mid-70' s.    An  extensive 
public  policy  survey  conducted  by  Artists  Equity  Association  under  the 
direction  of  sculptor  and  former  Arts  Commissioner,  Richard  Mayer 
identified  many  of  the  major  policy  issues  facing  government,  artists 
and  property  owners  interested  in  live/work.     In  the  intervening  years- 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  State  Housing  law  and  a  gradual  rein- 
terpretation  of  local  ordinances  and  regulations  affecting  the  use 
of  commercial  and  industrial  buildings  for  living  -  but  the  changes 
haven't  been  coordinated  or  analysed  for  long-term  efficacy  and  each 
day  artists  are  being  evicted  from  their  studios  for  code  violations, 
or  living  in  a  non-residential  building  without  a  permit  of  occupancy 
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or  simply  because  a  landlord  can  get  a  higher  rent  from  a  strictly 
commercial  tenant.     The  Mayor  and  the  Arts  Commission  want  to  change 
all  that. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  San  Francsico  Arts  Commission  study  was 
beginning,  the  Bay  Area  Partnership,    (BAP)  a  private  non-profit 
organization  with  an  interest  in  urban  design  and  amenities, 
embarked  on  a  Bay  Area-wide  three  phase  Artist  Live/Work  space  project 
With  the  support  of  the  Wallace  and  Alexander  Gerbode  Foundation, 
the  Partnership  will  make  use  of  the  survey  instrument  developed 
for  the  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission  to  replicate  the  phone  poll 
in  the  East  Bay    during  the  week  of  January  14th-17th.     The  Bay  Area 
Partnership  will  then  go  on  to  offer  a  conference  on  live/work  to 
present  and  discuss  the  survey  results  a/id  prepare  for  the  next 
phase  of  their  project  which  will  be  devoted  to  providing  technical 
assistance  to  artists  and  groups  of  artists  interested  in  acquiring 
control  over  their  live/work  spaces  through  long-term  lease  and/or 
purchase . 

More  information  about  the  Arts  Commission  study  is  available  through 
Barbara  Kibbe  at  668-0997;  the  Bay  Area  Partnership  Executive  Director 
Steve  Costa  can  be  reached  at  763-8447. 
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Doing  Your  Homework: 

A  Look  »( Artists'  Un/Work  Issues 


Year  End  Issue  1984 


lb  Tip 


4. 


ad  terrendously.  mo  tw  demand  mikes 
frvt/wort  mort  of  an  mot    Montane  S*d 
'•Feteon  years  190  span  was  cheap. «  was 
easy  tor  KM  k)  get ei  tk>»  twrt  art  so 
wtwiy  prasoutts  af  tjenejrtftcebon.  many 
tiatto^ewnorsware  toranvert  wwftJttwfta 
to  tttce  space  lMM«iwMiD«4pon 
we  rwed  to  mo*  what  spaces  art 
.  •Hal  artets  can  pay.  and  whet  *e 
competng  forces  art.  and  we  naad  id  bmri 
mm  tut  raac  rants  at  tw  aru  beyond  «mei 
Mali  can  aftord  '  Aftor  tte  study  •  com 
fftrtod  in  Nfervary.  tw  Or  Mans  id  took  at 
otwr  oistncts  and  come  up  wtto  uifwuit 
■wwii  v  prtvwrne  w  wnrwora 


I   rfcre/t*  ft  Ik* />tywVt  rtece 


Tamo*  twigs  art  happening  in 
Berkeley  "  WUh  those  words,  receted 
Mcftam  Uaytr .  kyrrw  ejtoxui  prese-ftnt  of  __ 
Arws  Eourty.  artel  Carolyn  Buck  launched 
tw  prgeraitton  s  conajnuaaj  amoKtmant  in 
•sues  of  how  -  and  whan  -  artets  aw  and 
work 

tuck  tttophonod  Mayor  in  August  1977.  to 
MlMN  artets  wart  to  danger  of  losng 
tmr  sextos  due  to  Berkeley  s  loreng  or- 
dnances -  and  Buck  and  others  wtrt  cam- 
eeejreng  10  amend  tie  ordnances  to  togabt 
combned  working  and  tVtog  quarters  tor  ar- 
tels Couldn't  Artets  Equity  Help  (aqua  in- 
toretf  rt  tw  arts  at  community  about  tht 
ajtjbtem? 

"The  rum  waskkaa  blank  canvas." 
Mayer  remembered  "We  rtftotd  it  was  im- 
portant tor  us  to  do  sorrwthng.  but  wt 
weren't  sura  what.  Wt  rtaliied  we  didn't 
Wo*  1  damn  thng  about  eustng  pubfcc 
pokey  on  tore/work  It  was  1  classic  case  of 
artets  iwipng  themselves  —  recogniang  a 
need  and  acbng  upon  it. ' ' 

Artets  Equity's  "twae-bered'°  approach, 
which  ncludod  workshops,  a  conferenct. 
and  1  book,  trusts  lA/t/Wtyt  Space  — 
Chanpwip  PuUk  Po*cy.  got  a  spectrum  of  ar- 
■sis.  developers,  planners,  and  city  officials 
involved  n  the  issue  Now  their  Studio 
Spaces  Committee  s  tootang  at  ways  lor  ar 
bsts  to  nvest  at.  develop,  and  manage  their 
own  butane*  lor  eve/work  quarters  They 
ww  work  with  the  non-profit  Bay  Area  Part- 
neryep  10  undertake  a  marketing  survey  of 
tie  need  tor  eva/work  spaces  In  Marck.  The 
Partnership  w#  hold  a  conferenct  examining 
financial  and  management  strategies  to 
taofettte  work/home  combmatans 

At  Arvts  Equity  s  October  1964  meeong  a 
panel  of  artets  and  City  representatives 
reviewed  the  progress  San  Francsco  has 
meot  toward  preserving  eve/wort  spact.  and 
drsuessed  tw  rxobtoms  and  prognosis  tor 
mpitmenbng  the  seratogws  devotopad  since 
1977 

Ho**  b  WUrt  Tht  Art  tt 

Maryty  Snow  is  a  smel  blond  woman  with 
a  big  »rf«nrunent  when  H  comes  to  tie  tub- 
(act  of  ive/wor*..  Teed  of  jugging  a  home  in 
Oakland.  1  xto  and  a  studio  In  Berkeley,  ww 
deeded  to  took  tor  a  place  to  cat  home  tor 
herself  her  cats,  and  her  panting  Her  ouesi 
tod  her  to  1  converted  nduttrui  spact  ei  San 
Francsco:  ike  most  artets.  she  added  wafts, 
wwftg.  and  plumbing  to  make  tie  space 
habrtabto 

"Ansts  usuety  move  eito  undevetoptd 
commercial  space  and  provfte  the*  own 
amervbes  to  »rms  of  bueftng  codes,  we  fa* 
between  the  cracks  rat  tht  wets."  Snow 
sm  Nothmg  applies  to  combned  use 
Many  of  the  codes  routed  by  kvt/workers 
were  put  mto  effect  aher  studios  were  bmfl 

When  Snow  faced  eviction  based  on  most 
vexations,  she  fought  back.  She  began 
cakng  Crty  officials.  aRending  piamng 
meetings  and  talking  to  anyone  who  would 
listen  Her  perseverance  m«3  off    We  were 


t*n%sr**-*awa> 


able  to  prompt  toe  City  supervwon  to  ask  tw 
Mayor  to  ask  tie  Arts  Comnteston  to  handto 
tie  tosue  Up  unto  then,  tw  City's  pokey  was 
one  of  neglect  We  wanted  ID  get  tw  City  to 
take  a  consistent  took  at  togwiabon  tut 
enables  landkxds  and  butdng  ownea  to 
make  tore/work  spaces  available.  The  City 
surprised  us  by  gong  one  step  further  and 
asking  for  rtcornriwndations  on  how  to  to- 
a ease  kve/work  spaces ." 

The  City  it  providing  salary  tor  a  eonsuftant 
who.  under  tw  direction  of  tw  San  Francisco 
Arts  Commoaon.  wi  prepare  a  report  on 
fcVc/work  for  Mayor  Fensten .  The  report  wi 
rtctude  a  survey  of  easing  spaces,  a  sum- 
mary of  togeslahon  affecting  toej^gj|evand 
tw  recornmendabons  tor  txreaseig 
eve/work  spaces  in  twOty  In  corttuncbon 
with  the  Flaming  Department,  tot  Arts  Com- 
maswi  dtvtoad  a  survey  of  artets  n  the 
South  of  Market  area  to  tettrwww  existing 
piwworm  corwjOBfw  wwj  ewa  auwwunw 
needs. 


Oespru  I  "tavoneet"  ton  percent  rtlum 
ran  on  tw  surveys.  Kathryn  Aeatoner  of  toe 
Congestion's  staff  it  warned  tut  the  very 
nature  of  tve/wortung  wit  hamper  efforts  to 
support  it. 

"Many  artets  who  art  tortog  awgafy  are 
reluctant  to  complete  the  survey  tor  tear  tw 
ntormabon  wi  be  used  agarat  twm." 
Reasorwrsaid  "I  want  to  stress  tut  toe  rv 
formabon  it  contjdental,  and  we  need  tw 
data  to  make  planning  recomrwndatons  tut 
support  kvt/work  " 

The  Planning  Department  also  is  tootang  at 
code  changes  to  tacwtite  avt/work  aceoro- 
tog  to  Susaru  Montana,  protect  deector  tor 
toe  Souto  of  Market  study  Thn  could  rdu<y 
aaowing  tenants- who  usuaty  pertorm  toe 
wort— rather  tun  owners,  to  apoty  tor  per- 
mits to  bring  kve/work  tpacts  up  to  code, 
and  accomodating  eienstsed  partong  in 
industrial  areas. 

'"Property  veJues  In  tw  area  have  tocreaa- 


But  atong  wvto  erogreaa  comes  rww  prr> 
Mtms  Aajtwgh  tot  ttaw  of  artets  who  »t 
where  they  work  hat  approved  areaty  r  toe 
test  tew  yean  tw  evejrovomonts  twnv 
tthres  raau  new  qutsbons  about  whetwr 
tn  work  ■  tuch  a  great  aku  after  tt 

"N't  been  see]  tut  an  artet  ■  tomeone 
who  wfl  tore  where  a  cackroacti  wauk)  we 
Otdartd  Ekurvjr  DOoraor  h»*3  0'  T* 
oakery  management  program  at  toe  Cakioi 
nu  Cotege  of  Arts  and  Crofts  ei  CwfcUnd 
■■But  t*  questonee  should  ray  1  w 
tantastJL  twigs  htvt  been  done,  for  at- 
stance,  at  tot  Emeryvwe  ituocs  -  twy 
have  three  msjor  tUldeigs  twrt  -  but 
tvtrybody't  htatto  ii  at  nek  ft  s  an  laxMnat 
area,  tw  powjbon  ■  bad.  twy  try  to  raoe 
lads  there  and  too  atants  aw  ShouHartets 
have  to  Ive  to  tw  worst  part  of  town*' ' 

That's  a  dtarnma  tor  Anttts  Eejuty.  wtwen 
has  long  tned  to  nuke  artets  aware  of  tot 
dangers  of  tveig  wtto  lone  petit  aeamenu. 
plasacs.  ftoerplaas  duct,  ant  erw  ewaanais 
•f  tot  tadt  There  s  atoo  tw  eroktom  of  ta»- 
ewcaeon  ton  coma  occu  i  areas  o<  r»  >, 
an  angled  out  tor  ertso  grwflos 
fwasoner  efts  Now  York's  Softo  ffM  as 
antxampie  ■Yupows '  twrt  often  but  ar 
ttt't  portkjaot  ti  erdar  id  quafcfy  tor  kvt-n 
tkawot  et  what  s  become  a  Che  pert  of  tw 
oty 

Those  quetoont  aft)  have  to  be  reseftred  as 
tw tve/wort taut attejresses  tamatpro- 
gren  has  been  maoe  ateady  ■  dependent 
qn  corrtnued  »cwx  b,  artets  toe  Uaryr, 
Snow,  toft  tw  tectong  of  ort^reiatons  ate 
ArtemEqUty  "I  tw*  one  of  toe  reasons 
wt  n  teotog  tw  laajfteeft  eaue  come  op 
■ow.  and  teeeig  tw  Mayor,  tw  Board  of 
Supervwon  eivotved  -  God  knows  we  rt  not 
comng  up  wtto  anyteng  new  -  e>  because 
tw  wvej  of  petwea  eopftstcaton  of  tw  arts 
ptjaaTteMkj  ft  torge  and  tw  amount  tot  am 
■  seen  on  tw  eottce!  agenda,  has  rtaty  ■ 
creased  n  tw  tatt  tve  yean  commented 
rUatorwr  Wt  re  seeng  1  very  tog  a> 
kvence  ei  tw  dagrte  of  awareness  tw  Cny 
has  about  arts  sues  and  awareness  n  the 
art  eorrvnunrry  itsoff  and  we  hevt »  keep 
butdng  on  that  " 

-CS 
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Artists  in  S.F. 
Losing  Illegal 
Studio  Homes 


At  SlrfJitm  H*$ognii» 


For  Jewelry  nsekcr  Kllrn 
Imsdale,  one  of  San  Krone Is 
>'»  outlets  artists,  Ihr  Jig  (•  tip. 

Since  1VT8.  Dinisdale  hat  lived 
Illegally  —  in  an  unhealed  studio 
Ihr  old  Anient  »n  Can  Co  build 
C.  •  ronvrrird  warehouse  across 
om  Ihr  Potrero  Hill  poller  tialion 

Dui  Dimsdalr  i<  being  forced 
>l  of  the  >p*rr  she  has  railed  home 
r  srsrn  yrais  She  is  locked  in  a 
>urt  fichi  unh  her  landlord 

bitmdalr  like  several  thousand 
n  Francisio  artists,  has  chosen  to 
e  In  hrr  studio  in  violition  of  thr 
ly'a  building  rod'  s,  which  say  an 
tisi  rannoi  legslh  live  in  a  studio 
iles>  II  mens  thr  samr  health  and 
fny  requirements  as  otlirr  dwell 
l» 

For  yeirs.  artists  were  able  to 
e  outside  thr  la»  In  con.nit  retails 
nrd  South*'  Mai  ki  t  warehouse* 
cause  nobody  else  wanted  to  rem 
e  spare  landlords  would  wink  at 
r  violation*  and  in  some  eases 
)uld  even  warn  Ihr  live  In  lenanls 
hide  ilirir  mattresses  because 
lldme  Inspectors  were  coming 
msdale  said 

Thr  renegade  »ri i»i»  would 
irr  a  shosser  dow  n  thr  hall,  rook 
i  hot  plain,  answer  nature's  call 
liny  watrr  closru  and  rely  on 
eaters  and  good  friends  lo  keep 
em  warm 

But  IWr  housing  crunch  of  thr 
40s  has  found  lis  way  South  of 
irket.  and  the  landlords  do  not 
■ed  to  rent  lo  artists  anymorr 
ire  barren  warehouses  are  brine 
eupled  by  small  businesses,  facto 
rs  and  architectural  firms  Hum 
te  and  other  live  In  arlisis  claim 
sdlords  are  using  long  Ignored 
tiding  code  violations  to  muscle 
em  out. 


The  result  has  been  an  exodus 
of  artists  to  Emeryville.  Hayward 
and  points  east  and  •  flreflghi  of 
lawsuits  between  once  friendly 
landlords  and  tenants  over  wrong- 
ful eviction,  excess  utility  Milt,  emo- 
tional distress  and  harassment  In 
mi»r  rasrs.  arti«ts  sharing  studios 
have  been  pilled  against  each  other 
over  the  question  of  live-In  occupan- 
cy. 

Mike  tierline.  an  architect  who 
lias  made  a  career  of  developing 
loinbination  live  work  spaces  for 
San  Francisco  artists,  said  that  find- 
ing affordable  live-In  atudios  Is  rap- 
idly becoming  Impossible 

Artists  are  being  priced  out  lof 
South  of  Market)  and  moving  to 
Homers  Point.  Oakland  and  Rich 
moud  Emeryville  and  Berkeley  are 
already  too  expensive."  laid  Ber- 
ime, w  ho  said  there  are  up  in  10,000 
outlaw  artists  in  San  Francisco 
"The  thing  has  reached  the  point  of 
sufficient  desperation  that  people 
w  ho  are  usually  too  preoccupied  by 
their  work  are  now  willing  to  make 
a  fuss " 

Ihr  crisis  comes  while  San 
Francisco's  artistic  community  Is 
"stronger  than  ever."  said  Michael 
llrll  of  Ihe  elly  Arts  Commission, 
w  ho  «i  imates  the  number  of  artists 
in  Ihr  city  at  50.000  Bell  said  the 
city  has  addressed  the  housing 
nrrds  of  virtually  every  minority 
and  special  Interest  group,  except 
artist* 

liul  the  city  Is  finally  acting 

Mayor  Dianne  Felnsleln.  at  the 
urging  of  Ihe  Arts  Commission  and 
the  Hoard  of  Supervisors,  has  autho 
nrrri  1*600  to  hire  a  consultant  to 
•tudy  trims'  housing  needs. 

The  consultant,  lawyer  and 
palmer  Barbara  Klbbc,  will  conduct 


Moryly  Snow  has  occupied  hoc  Bve-ln  itvtJsa  In  the  e4d  American  Osrn  Co.  building  fa*  six  spars  sjimJ  kt  Ixjhllrtfl  tW  tori  state  to 


airy  orlist  Ellen  Dimsdole  worked  in  her  studio  in  th»  old 
troro  Hill  building,  where  she  hos  lived  illegally  since  1978 


a  telephone  survey  of  500  city  artists 
tonight  through  Thursday  eve 
nlngs  The  survey  will  seek  to  find 
out  how  arltsta  live  and  how  ihey 
would  like  to  live,  what  they  ran 
afford  and  If  they  have  the 
know-how  to  get  and  keep  control 
of  their  work  spaces  . 

Klbbe  expects  to  complete  the 
study  by  spring  She  Is  exploring 
such  solutions  as  low-cost  loans  for 
artists'  housing,  thr  creation  of  an 
artists'  bank,  a  housing  referral  ser- 
vice and  publishing  a  handbook  on 
renovations  needed  to  make  live- 
work  sludios  legal 

A  similar  study  la  being  con- 
ducted In  Marin.  Santa  Clara,  Con- 
tra Costs  and  Alameda  counties  by 
the  nonprofit  urban  development 
corporation  Bay  Am  Partnership 

Meanwhile,  city  building  ttv 
tpeetors  are  trying,  to  unravel  con- 
flicting codas  governing  artists' 
spa cos 

'Basically,  a  building  has  a  cer- 
tain occupancy,  either  residential 
or  commercial,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
here  comes  a  new  concept,  live- 
work,  where  you're  going  to  have 
both  In  the  same  apace,  which 
causes  all  kinds  of  problems,"  said 
Robert  Levy,  city  superintendent  of 
building  Inspection  He  said  the  city 
Is  trying  to  develop  a  more  flexible 
Interpretation  of  Its  codes  to  allow 
studios  In  concrete  and  steel  build- 
ings 

Levy  conceded  thst  such  re 
quirements  as  sprinkler  hesds,  spe- 
cial fire  walls,  elerirlrsl  outlets  and 
ol  hrr  improvrmrnts  might  be  too 
expensive  for  artists  To  bring  a  typ- 
iral  I200square  foot  warehouse  stu- 
dio up  lo  rode  would  cost  about 
$2500.  he  said 

landlord*  have  bcronie  In 
creasingly  reluctant  lo  rent  to  art 
Ms.  In  alone-  male  improvements 
so  that  artists  ran  live  In  studios,  say 
Hrrlinc  and  others 


The  ejty*e  rant  control  board 
Inadvertently  dealt  the  artists  •  set- 
back when  It  ruled  that  tome  live- 
work  studios  qualified  as  residential 
units  —  and  were  protected  by  la  ws 
limiting  rent  Increases  to  4  percent 
annually. 

As  a  result,  artists'  housing 
"dried  up  even  more,"  said  palmer 
Msryly  Snow,  •  neighbor  of  Ellen 
Dimedslei  who  kt  also  fighting  to 
keep  the  live-In  studio  she  has  occu- 
pied for  six  years.  Oi msdale  and 
Snow  are  embroiled  In  lawsuits 
with  their  landlord.  Angelo  Markou 
Us. 

Di msdale  and  Snow  are  two  of 
14  aribrtx  belonging  to  Amargi,  a 
feminist  tosascthrt  that  occupies  a 
large  apace  tn  the  American  Can  Co. 
building,  new  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Center  | 

1  (pent  ill  my  time  in  my  stu 
•to  with  sny  work."  said  Dimadale. 
who  makes  earrings  and  and  other 
Jewelry.  "Us  nice  not  to  Interrupt 
Ihe  flow." 

Amargi  signed  1 10-year  muter 
lease  seven  years  ago  and  pays  7 
cents  •  square  foot  for  space  that 
could  easily  rent  tor  15  or  40  cents 
"He  (Msrkoutku  made  a  bad  deal 
ind  It's  making  nun  erasy,"  Dims 
daresaid 

The  dispute  has  turned  some  of 
Amargl's  hard-core,  live-In  occu- 
pants against  the  rest  of  the  cooper- 
ative, said  Dlmsdsle,  who  now 
sleeps  In  l  large  storage  room  be 
longing  to  a  friend  of  a  friend  be 
cause  the  landlord  will  not  let  her 
sisy  In  hrr  studio.  "It's  kind  of  s  war 
lone  In  there."  she  said  "Nobody's 
getting  any  work  done." 

Sieve  and  Greg  Msrkoulls.  w  ho 
msnsge  the  property  for  their  fa 
ther.  said  they  hsve  never  approved 
of  artists  living  In  studios  "We  hsve 
close  lo  300  businesses  here  snd 
they  (live-in  artists)  Just  don't  mix 
wrll."  sild  Sieve  Markoulis  "If  you 


were  running  •  business,  you 
wouldn't  want  people  running  lo 
and  from  the  showers  In  their  bath- 
robes or  cooking  " 

The  Msrkouliset  say  ihey  never 
encouraged  the  live-In  artists  to 
hide  mattresses  to  fool  building  in- 
spectors They  say  Ihey  hsve  been 
trying  to  gel  a  court  dale  on  the 
matter  for  five  years 


Tne  Amargi  eviction 
scheduled  lor  trial  January  11 


Less  than  five  years  I 
were  more  than  100  arltsts  1 
building.  Including  many 
Now ,  simost  all  have  been  I 
by  photographers,  cabinet  makers, 
architects,  florists,  silk -screen  mak- 
ers and  other  small  businesses 
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ATTACHMENT  VIII 


(c)  Partners  For  Livible  Places  1983 

W 


In  the  spring  of  1979,  the  three-year  conditional  use  permit  allowing 
artists  to  live  and  work  in  86  South  Street  was  about  to  expire. 

The  building  owner,  who  ran  a  hardware  store  on  the  ground  floor, 
was  thinking  of  selling.  Property  values  in  the  historic  Leather 

District  were  rising,  and  his  brick  building  there  had  a  tax  obligation 
and  need  for  improvements  that  he  could  not  meet. 


I 


At  the  same  time,  the  Boston  Artists 
Foundation  was  looking  for  a  building  to 
bin  as  the  pilot  project  of  its  Art  Space 
development  program.  After  an  exhaustive 
survey  and  comparison  of  buildings  on 
the  market,  the  Foundation  identified  86 
South  Street  as  being  almost  ideal  for  its 
program  objectives:  the  tenants  were 
artists  interested  in  remaining  in  the 
building;  the  owner  was  anxious  to  sell  but 
to  remain  a  tenant  himself;  the  relation- 
ship between  owner  and  tenants  was 
positive  and  strong;  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  was  not  excessive.  The  Founda- 
tion contacted  the  artists,  who  agreed  that 
i he  Foundation  would  act  as  developer 
of  the  building  on  their  behalf,  handling 
negotiations  between  buyer  and  teller, 
securing  mortgage  and  construction 
financing,  obtaining  zoning  variances. 

In  little  more  than  a  year,  construction 
was  complete  and  the  eight  studio-living 
loft  spaces  were  fully  occupied  by  their  new 
aniM-owners.  The  former  owner  was 
given  a  five-year  renewable  lease  for  the 
ground  floor,  where  he  continues  to 
operate  his  hardware  store.  All  parties,  it 
seems,  are  happy  with  the  outcome. 
Even  more  happy,  perhaps,  are  the 

I developers  themselves,  who  see  86  South 
Street  as  a  model  for  the  development  of 
artists'  housing  in  the  future.  Eighty-six 
South  Street  was  completely  financed  by 
conventional  sources  —  no  public  subsidies, 
no  public  financing  incentives,  no  special 
(legislative  tax  arrangements.  The  artists 
made  down  payments,  and  a  local  savings 
bank,  after  reviewing  the  development 
■package  and  the  artists'  financial  state- 
Bnents,  granted  end-term  mortgages  for  the 
^ST^OO  units. 


I 


I 
I 
\ 


umber  86,  far  right,  it  an  artist -owned 
ondominium.  Photograph  by  S.  B.Walton. 


Construction  financing  for  the  loft 
condominiums  was  obtained  from  Boston's 
largest  commercial  bank,  whose  decision 
to  finance  the  project  was  based  on  a 
thorough  analysis  not  only  of  the  costs  but 
also  of  the  zoning  situation,  neighborhood, 
future  demand,  and  renovation  plans. 
The  bank's  approval  was  founded  in  large 
part  on  the  fact  that  all  units  had  been 
prepurchased,  with  mortgages  committed, 
and  that  the  remaining  commercial  space 
(the  ground-floor  storefront)  was  to 
have  the  stable  occupancy  of  the  former 
owner. 


In  a  time  of  decreasing  and  perhaps 
disappearing  public  housing  subsidies  and 
low-interest  loans,  the  86  South  Street 
development  is  an  important  achievement 
in  the  struggle  for  appropriate,  low-cost 
housing  for  artists.  It  suggests  that  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  such  as 
the  Artists  Foundation  can  develop  artists' 
housing  in  a  competitive  real  estate 
market  and  that  low-income  artists  can 
indeed  obtain  and  own  legal,  affordable 
live-work  space. 


4Q 


Harold  Snedcof 

In  the  fall  of  1982,  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  and  the  Design  Arts  Pro- 
gram oj  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  recognized  the  need  for  better 
information  on  creating  new  homes 
for  the  arts  in  mixed-use  projects  and 
mixed-use  districts.  By  early  1983  a 
research  program  had  taken  shape 
and  been  named,  "CITY  BUJLD- 
IXG,  A  Place  for  the  Arts  in  Mixed- 
Use  Developments — Models  for  Pub- 
lic/Private Partnerships."  It  is  di- 
rected by  Harold  R.  Snedcof. 

In  April  a  two-day  symposium  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that 
brought  together  developers,  public 
officials,  architects,  designers,  and 
arts  administrators  to  identify  the  key 
issues  to  be  studied.  The  following 
article  reflects  some  of  the  discussions 
that  took  placi  in  Washington,  as 


well  as  initial  research  into  the 
planning,  design,  and  management 
issues  that  arise  as  the  arts  and 
mixed-use  dei>elopments  come  to- 
gether. Editor. 


Todav  cultural  institutions  in 
cities  like  Dallas.  Pitts- 
burgh, Los  Angeles,  and 
New  York  are  seeking  to  be  in- 
cluded in  mixed-use  projects  and 
in  mixed-use  cultural  districts. 
These  projects  are  redefining  the 
face  of  America's  cities  and  raising 
important  questions  about  the  fu- 
ture of  this  development  form. 

New  public/private  partnerships 
are  required  to  find  places  for  the 
arts  in  mixed-use  projects.  The 
task  is  not  an  easy  one.  but  it  has 
been  spurred  in  part  b\  the  suc- 


cess of  such  examples  as  The 
Rouse  Company's  "festival  retail- 
ing" concept  at  Faneuil  Hall  in 
Boston,  and  Harborplace  in  Balti- 
more. In  San  Diego,  E.W.  Hahn  is 
spending  over  $140  million  to 
create  Horton  Plaza,  an  1 1 -acre 
mixed-use  complex  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Four  major  department 
stores,  a  first-class  hotel,  the  shells 
for  two  theaters,  and  extensive  of- 
fice space  will  be  erected  in  an 
amenity-filled  setting.  By  the  end 
of  1985  the  terraced  parks,  foun- 
tains, courtyards,  and  sculpture  of 
Horton  Plaza  should  blend  the 
arts  and  amenities  with  traditional 
mixed-use  components  in  a  har- 
monious and  dynamic  manner. 
(See  July  1983  Urban  Land  for  a 
full  account.) 

The  planning  of  Horton  Plaza 
and  of  other  mixed-use  projects  in 
New  York,  Dallas,  and  Cleveland 
reflects  two  important  realizations 
about  the  relationship  between 
America's  cities  and  the  arts: 

•  The  cities  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  the  homes  of  the  arts 
and  succeed  best  when  they  of- 
fer a  rich  variety  of  arts  experi- 
ences to  their  citizens. 

•  The  often-maligned  urban  cen- 
ters remain  the  most  attractive 
social,  economic,  and  retailing 
centers,  in  spite  of  the  suburban 
growth  of  the  past  decades. 

Beyond  Festival  Retailing 

Today  some  developers  are 
moving  beyond  the  formula  of 
"festival  retailing"  and  are  incor- 
porating CARE  packages — Cul- 
ture, Amusement.  Recreation, 
and  Entertainment  activities — into 
their  mixed-use  projects.  Such 
packages  create  a  stronger  pres- 
ence for  the  entire  project  and 
should  eventually  produce  a  bet- 
ter return  on  investment. 

Only  when  mixed-use  projects 
make  financial  sense  apart  from 
the  arts  can  plans  for  including 
cultural  components  be 
thoughtfully  made.  These  compo- 
nents are  neither  frills  nor  inex- 
pensive add-ons.  The  arts 
activities  should  preferabl\  be 
planned  carefulK  from  a  project's 
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inception.  This  kind  of  planning 
helps  establish  the  minimum  crit- 
ical mass  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful market  image.  It  also  ensures 
that  a  cultural  presence  will  pro- 
vide quality  programs  in  places 
where  people  live  and  work. 

As  yet,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  quantify  the  added 
dollar  value  or  increased  return 
on  investment  achieved  by  inte- 
grating the  arts  into  mixed-use 
projects.  The  gross  positive  econ- 
omic impact  of  the  arts  industry 
on  a  city  is  measurable.  The  tools 
do  not  yet  exist,  however,  to 
calculate  the  increased  economic 
benefit  to  specific  projects.  But 
cultural  institutions  and  amenities 
do  seem  to  improve  retail  and 
restaurant  business,  increase  the 
use  of  hotel  rooms  on  weekends, 
and  create  an  enhanced  project 
image. 

The  arts  have  found  their  way 
into  large-scale  projects  such  as 
California  Plaza  in  Los  Angeles' 
Bunker  Hill  section,  and  into 
smaller  ones  such  as  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art's  Museum  Tower 
Project  in  New  York.  (The  latter 
may  more  appropriately  be  called 
a  "multi-use  building"  that  fol- 
lows an  earlier  citv  building 
stvle — residences  on  upper  stories 
over  shops,  banks,  and  restau- 
rants.) In  spite  of  their  different 
methods  of  land  use,  the  projects 
in  New  York  and  in  Los  Angeles 
both  require  partnerships  be- 
tween the  arts  and  private  devel- 
opment. They  also  need  public 
participation  to  obtain  financing, 
and  political  support  to  permit 
special  kinds  of  risk  sharing  and 
tax  incentives.  In  both  situations, 
the  arts  presence  is  a  valuable 
enhancement  to  the  traditional 
uses  and  also  donates  a  larger 
public  benefit  to  the  citv. 

The  Arts  District 

The  mixed-use  cultural  district 
is  another  variation  on  this  devel- 
opment form.  Cities  such  as 
Dallas  and  Cleveland  are  finding 
that  arts  uses  can  give  distinct 
identities  to  neighborhoods  thai 
lack  a  well-established  image. 


Sometimes  the  opportunity  to 
upgrade  or  renovate  existing  the- 
aters provides  the  impetus  for 
this  kind  of  district  planning.  On 
other  occasions  the  needs  of  arts 
organizations  for  new  homes 
stimulate  cities  to  perform  need- 
ed land  use  planning  and  to 
construct  infrastructure  improve- 
ments that  benefit  office  tower 
development  and  the  arts  alike. 

The  land  assembly  required  to 
create  mixed-use  districts  also 
helps  to  reverse  the  downward 
slide  of  blighted  and  underused 
areas,  as  in  the  case  of  San 
Francisco's  proposed  Yerba 
Buena  Center. 

Pitfalls  in  the  Planning  and 
Funding  Stage 

When  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate developers  are  ready  to  meet 
on  mixed-use  projects  and  dis- 
tricts containing  arts  and 
amenities,  they  must  anticipate 
extensive  and  costly  negotiations. 
A  readv  supply  of  trained  profes- 
sionals does  not  yet  exist  to  plan 
and  operate  such  projects.  Frus- 
tration and  delays  often  plague 
projects  with  poorly  planned 
amenities  that  are  not  based  on 
developers'  requirements.  Projects 
also  suffer  when  based  on  the 
unknow  n  ability  of  an  arts  organi- 
zation to  deliver  quality  exhibi- 
tions or  performances. 

Once  developers  and  public 
officials  agree  on  substantial  com- 
mitments of  space  and  funds  for 
the  arts,  the  cultural  community 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  a 
superior  product.  Spaces  for  the 
arts  cannot  be  easily  rehabilitated 
into  stores  or  offices.  Traditional 
and  innovative  programs  must 
build  an  audience  from  office 
workers,  hotel  guests,  and  con- 
vention-goers as  well  as  from 
traditional  arts  patrons.  The  cost 
of  funding  this  kind  of  program 
is  likely  to  be  high,  and  the  funds 
not  easily  obtained  from  the  usu- 
al arts  contributors. 

Some  of  the  costs  to  cover  the 
inclusion  of  the  arts  in  these 
projects,  however,  can  come  from 


the  development  itself.  Part  of 
the  capital  and  operating  funds 
should  accrue  to  participating  arts 
institutions.  And  in  return,  the 
arts  need  to  attract  significant 
numbers  of  people  to  the  market- 
place. 

Special  Requirements 

Construction  starts  have  slowed 
in  recent  years  for  large-scale 
mixed-use  projects.  But  the  pace 
of  future  development  in  which 
the  arts  join  with  traditional  ur- 
ban uses  is  likely  to  accelerate.  As 
indicated  earlier,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, these  projects  will  need 
complex  public/ private  partner- 
ships from  concept  through  op- 
eration. As  mixed-use/arts 
programs  become  more  sophisti- 
cated, so  also  do  their  financial 
requirements.  Extended  develop- 
ment schedules  are  often  neces- 
sary. This  expensive  process  must 
be  figured  into  estimates  of  proj- 
ect planning  costs  to  ensure  that 
good  work  is  done  and  that 
delays  and  disappointment  are 
avoided. 

Since  public  agencies  often  take 
the  lead  in  land  assembly,  pro- 
gram formation,  and  developer 
selection  as  well  as  in  new  joint 
financing  tasks,  the  public  side 
must  acquire  new  expertise.  Cul- 
tural organizations  must  face  the 
challenges  of  working  with  public 
officials  and  private  developers: 
they  will  need  new  programs  and 
audience  development  schemes  to 
hold  up  their  part  of  the  bargain. 

As  the  arts  enter  the  mixed-use 
arena,  the  definition  of  "culture" 
may  have  to  expand  to  include 
festivals,  outdoor  recreation,  con- 
certs, and  fairs  that  will  attract 
large  numbers  of  people.  Neither 
cultural  elitism  nor  traditional 
forms  of  popular  entertainment 
will  fill  the  bill  here.  New  art 
forms  may  have  to  evolve  out  of 
operating  experiences  and  perfor- 
mance. In  spite  of  these  com- 
plicating factors,  the  inclusion  of 
the  arts  in  mixed-use  projects 
should  help  move  these  projects 
beyond  their  current  plateau,  in 
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II 


A  new  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  and  a  Performance  Plaza  are  integral  parts  of 
the  $1.2  billion  California  Plaza  project  in  Los  Angeles. 


which  "festival  retailing"  seems 
the  onlv  answer  to  animating 
central  city  areas.  Just  as  the  era 
of  monumental  cultural  palaces 
has  moved  on.  so  also  will  bou- 
tique- and  food-centered  shop- 
ping be  tempered  bv  other 
activities  which  provide  a  balance 
of  commerce,  culture,  and  com- 
munity. 

The  emerging  partnership  of 
the  arts,  private  development, 
and  supportive  public  polio  is 
likely  to  have  mutually  reinforc- 
ing benefits  for  all  sectors.  Just  as 
the  art  world  has  decentralized 
out  of  New  York,  so  also  can  it 
find  new  places  for  itself  as  parts 
of  mixed-use  projects  where  peo- 
ple live,  work,  and  play.  This 
phenomenon  cannot  help  but  be 
a  genuinely  enlivening  influence 
on  cities. 

Project  Examples 

Three  examples  of  mixed-use 
projects  that  are  bevond  the  con- 


cept stage  show  that  it  makes 
sense  for  an  increasing  number 
of  cities  to  bring  the  arts,  public 
policy,  and  private  development 
together.  Mixed-use  projects 
achieve  public-sector  objectives 
that  justify  shared  risk  taking  in 
their  financing. 


California  Plaza 

California  Plaza  exemplifies  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  nature  of 
public/private  partnerships  for  re- 
development. It  is  located  on  the 
last  1 1.2  acres  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
project  in  Los  Angeles  and  is 
being  built  by  a  conglomerate  of 
developers. 

Because  the  site  includes  large 
parcels  of  vacant  land  whose 
value  has  appreciated  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  the  Los  Angeles 
Community  Redevelopment 
Agency  was  able  to  participate  in 
the  profits  expected  from  the 
project  and  to  expand  the  public 
benefits  package  negotiated  with 
the  developers.  This  participation 
in  the  profits  required  the  Agen- 
cy, under  the  leadership  of  Ed- 
ward Helfeld,  to  share  in  the 
financial  risk. 

The  varied  objectives  for  Cal- 
ifornia Plaza  reflect  the  current 
value  of  the  site  to  the  Los 
Angeles  business  and  financial 
community,  who  are  willing  to 
pa\  top  dollar  for  prime  office 


space  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
These  goals  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  creating  a  quality 
urban  center,  rich  in  the  arts  and 
amenities.  The  Community  Rede- 
velopment Agency  has  accommo- 
dated its  programs  to  meet  both 
the  developer's  objectives  for 
profit  and  the  city's  ambitions  for 
cultural  enrichment. 

The  development  agreement 
for  the  $1.2  billion  project  pro- 
vides for  the  phased  construction 
of  three  office  towers  (3.2  million 
square  feet),  a  450-room  luxury 
hotel.  750  condominium  dwell- 
ings, and  180,000  square  feet  of 
restaurant  and  retail  facilities.  An 
unusual  mix  of  recreational, 
amenity,  and  arts  uses  will  be 
major  public  benefits  of  the  cen- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  traditional 
goals  of  new  jobs  and  increased 
tax  revenues.  In  a  sense.  Los 
Angeles  will  gain  a  new  "heart." 

As  an  integral  part  of  the 
project,  for  instance,  the  develop- 
ment entity  will  build  and  subsi- 
dize the  new  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art.  The  devel- 
oper will  also  design,  construct, 
and  operate  a  central  Perfor- 
mance Plaza.  Land  has  been  set 
aside  for  and  private  dollars 
raised  to  construct  the  Bella 
Lewitsky  Dance  Gallery,  which 
will  give  Los  Angeles  a  new 
showcase  for  medium-sized  dance 
troupes  Five  acres  of  parks  and 
public  plazas  will  be  provided  for. 
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as  will  the  funds  to  maintain  the 
historic  Angel  s  Flight  Funicular, 
to  be  rehabilitated  by  the  city. 

The  unusual  development 
agreement  provides  that  all  of  the 
land— except  that  upon  which  the 
condominiums  will  be  erected — is 
to  be  leased  to  the  developers  for 
99  years  rather  than  conveyed  in 
fee.  At  the  end  of  the  99-year 
period,  the  Communitv  Redevel- 
opment Agency  will  regain  title  to 
the  site  and  will  also  take  title  to 
the  improvements. 

The  lease  provides  for  low 
initial  payments  during  the  con- 
struction period  [a  holding  rent], 
and  for  an  unsubordinated  an- 
nual pavment  [the  base  rent]  of 
$4  million,  based  on  a  percentage 
of  the  fair  reuse  value  of  the 
propertv.  The  base  rent  lasts  the 
entire  term  of  the  lease.  It  will  be 
increased  even  10  years  [escala- 
tion rent]  to  reflect  the  economic 
performance  of  the  project,  mea- 
sured by  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  net  cash  flow. 

In  addition,  the  agreement  calls 
for  the  lessee  to  pa\  a  participa- 
tion rent — a  significant  element 
that  allows  the  Agencv  and  the 
city  to  share  in  the  annual  net 
operating  profits.  These  profits 


are  defined  as  total  income  less 
the  developer's  operating  ex- 
penses, debt  service,  and  receipt 
of  a  20  percent  preferred  return 
to  the  developer  on  any  actual 
cash  equity.  In  return,  the  Agency 
agrees  to  deduct  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  project's  amenities  in  estab- 
lishing the  land  value  for  the 
modest  holding  and  base  rents. 


The  Dallas  Arts  District 

In  February  1983,  after  years 
of  intensive  planning,  the  Dallas 
City  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
that  formally  adopted  an  Urban 
Design  Plan  for  the  Dallas  Arts 
District,  a  60-acre  parcel  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  existing  office 
district.  The  plan  will  provide  a 
land  use  and  development  frame- 
work for  recreational,  office,  and 
arts  uses,  such  as  the  new  Dallas 
Museum  of  Arts,  scheduled  to 
open  in  the  spring  of  1984. 

The  District — designed  to 
create  cultural  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  125.000 
persons  who  work  downtown  as 
well  as  for  the  residents  of  Dallas' 
Fort  Worth — provides  a  site  for  a 
concert  hall  and  for  a  new  opera 


house.  The  plan  also  proposes 
three  new  hotels,  650  residential 
units,  renovation  of  historic  build- 
ings, and  expansion  of  an  existing 
arts  high  school. 

A  projected  10  million  square 
feet  of  new  office  space  will 
eventually  shape  the  skyline  of 
the  District  and  provide  more 
users  for  the  arts  programs.  The 
50-story  LTV  Tower,  developed 
by  the  Trammell  Crow  Company 
and  the  first  skyscraper  in  the 
District,  is  already  going  up. 

The  Dallas  Arts  Consortium 
coordinates  planning  for  the  Dis- 
trict. It  is  a  public/private  group 
composed  of  developer,  arts  orga- 
nizations, citizens,  and  planners 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Philip 
Montgomery,  a  pathologist  and 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Medical  School.  Planning 
for  the  District  began  in  the  late 
1950s,  when  a  consultant  to  the 
city  suggested  the  need  for  a 
special-use  district  in  downtown 
Dallas  to  give  it  identity  and 
focus.  By  the  mid-1970s,  several 
cultural  organizations  needed 
new  homes.  For  instance,  the 
Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts' 
facility  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
was  inadequate  both  for  the  col- 


Dallas  Museum 
of  Art 


Dallas  Concert 
Hall 


Arts  Magnet 
School 


Fountain 
Plaza; 


LTV  Building 


Cathedral     Electric  Agora  Flora 


Street 


The  60-acre  Dallas  Ans  District  is  being  planned  to  include  the  new  Dallas  Museum  of  Art  (1984),  a  concert  hall,  and  a  new 
opera  house  in  addition  to  a  projected  10  million  aquare  feet  of  new  office  space 
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lections  and  for  educational  or 
community  programs. 

In  1977  a  planning  study  rec- 
ommended that  a  variety  of  cul- 
tural activities  be  located  at  the 
edge  of  the  central  business  dis- 
trict. And  in  November  1979  the 
Dallas  voters  approved  a  $24.8 
million  bond  issue  to  build  a  new 
museum  in  the  area  that  one  day 
would  become  the  Dallas  Arts 
District.  Private  sources  have 
since  raised  an  additional  $25 
million.  (The  new  Museum  of 
Arts  building  alone  will  cost  near- 
ly $30  million,  with  the  balance  of 
funds  raised  being  applied  to 
programs  and  endowment.) 

The  Arts  District  Urban  Design 
Plan  includes  five  major  concepts 
to  organize  the  mixture  of  pro- 
posed uses  into  a  coherent  whole 
with  a  strong  visual  identity: 

1.  Cultural,  entertainment,  and 
arts  activities  throughout  the 
District. 

2.  Regulated  pedestrian  and 
traffic  circulation,  with  adequate 
off-street  parking. 

3.  Preservation  of  ground-floor 
space  in  buildings  for  retail  and 
restaurant  uses.  The  designs  of 
these  spaces  will  link  them  to 
outdoor  plazas  and  to  street 
frontage.  (Three  theme  areas 
have  been  suggested  to  tie  in  the 
retail  with  the  arts  uses:  Museum 
Crossing,  Concert  Lights,  and 
Fountain  Plaza.) 


4.  Provisions  for  setbacks  at  the 
lower  levels,  building  massing 
guidelines,  and  height  limitations 
to  create  a  ceremonial  boulevard 
and  view  corridor  through  the 
District's  center.  (Currently  the 
Urban  Design  Plan  envisions 
Flora  Street  as  a  boulevard  termi- 
nating at  one  end  with  the  muse- 
um entrance  and  at  the  other  end 
with  a  massive  fountain  and  the 
proposed  new  opera  house.) 

5.  A  consistently  human  scale, 
maintained  through  the  use  of 
landscape,  planting,  street  furni- 
ture, lighting,  paving,  building 
siting,  and  facade  design. 

The  Arts  Consortium  is  now 
deciding  upon  a  management 
plan  for  the  District.  This  should 
include  a  governing  authority 
that  represents  the  interests  of  all 
involved  and  that  addresses  itself 
to  a  wide  variety  of  issues — from 
creating  an  effective  leasing  strat- 
egv  for  ground-floor  uses,  to 
programming  evening  arts 
performances. 

The  design  defines  the  kind  of 
urban  landscape  that  combines 
cultural  activities,  integrated  of-  . 
fice  and  retail  uses,  green  spaces, 
fountains,  and  special  pavement 
features  to  encourage  people  to 
use  the  District.  The  automobile, 
a  staple  of  Dallas  transportation, 
will  not  be  banished  from  the 
District.  Rather,  Flora  Street  wili 
have  separate  zones  for  moving 


traffic,  pedestrians,  and  drop-off 
functions.  The  street's  30-foot- 
wide  sidewalks  should  give  rise  to 
cafes  and  to  abundant  street  life. 


The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art/Museum  Tower  Project 

In  1979  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  sold  the  air  rights  of  its 
midtown  Manhattan  site  to  a 
Chicago/New  York  development 
partnership  for  $17  million.  To- 
day, little  more  than  six  years 
later,  the  first  residents  are  mov- 
ing into  their  condominiums  in  a 
46-story  tower  that  has  risen  over 
a  new  six-story  wing  of  the 
Museum.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Museum  is  completing  an  overall 
expansion  and  renovation  of  its 
facilities  that  will  open  in  1984. 
With  the  completion  of  the  con- 
dominium tower  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  Museum 
galleries  and  related  support 
spaces,  a  nine-year  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Museum's  financial 
future  comes  close  to 
accomplishment. 

This  project  represents  a  new 
use  of  real  estate  rights — their 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  is  being  renovated  and  expanded  to  include  five  gallery  levels  (extending  the  gallery 
apace  from  40,550  to  87,000  square  feet)  and  three  office  levels.  A  44-story  residential  tower  is  being  added  on  top  of  a  new 
museum  wing.  The  tower  developer  paid  $17  million  for  the  property  air  rights. 
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sale  bv  a  cultural  institution  to  a 
private  developer.  The  plan  has 
two  entirely  separate  compo- 
nents: a  $65  million  residential 
tower  built  by  the  developer  as  a 
private  venture;  and  the  Muse- 
um's $50  million  expansion,  dou- 
bling its  gallery  space  and 
providing  new  public,  restaurant, 
retail,  educational,  and  adminis- 
trative facilities.  The  Museum's 
expansion  is  aided  by  New  York 
City's  agreement  to  allocate  to  the 
Museum  a  substantial  part  of  the 
real  estate  tax  revenues  generated 
by  the  condominiums. 

To  assure  itself  of  a  strong 
financial  base  for  the  future  op- 
eration of  its  expanded  facilities, 
the  Museum  has  also  mounted  a 
capital  fund  drive  to  raise  $75 
million.  While  this  project  shores 
up  the  Museum's  economic  base 
and  enables  it  to  face  its  next  50 
years  with  increased  securitv,  it 
also  serves  as  a  model  for  other 
arts  institutions. 

The  developers  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  attractiveness  of 
New  York  City  as  a  place  to  live 
and  work,  and  the\  have  collabo- 
rated with  the  Museum  in  un- 
usual ways.  For  example,  the 
Museum  retained  control  over 
the  apartment  tower's  exterior 
architecture.  And,  while  the 
apartment  tower  sits  atop  the 
Museum's  new  west  wing,  each 
functions  as  a  completely  self- 
contained  unit.  With  a  significant 
number  of  apartments  sold,  it 
now  seems  likely  that  the  years  of 
negotiation  and  planning  will  re- 
sult in  a  handsome  return  for  the 
developer  on  his  investment. 
Condominiums  currently  sell  for 
prices  ranging  from  $225,000  for 
a  studio  apartment,  to  over  $4 
million  for  a  two-bedroom  unit 
on  a  high  floor. 

The  Museum,  too,  is  beginning 
to  realize  the  benefits  from  this 
unusual  real  estate  transaction. 
As  the  Museum  works  to  see  its 
financial  future  assured,  its  cura- 
torial and  administrative  staffs  are 
planning  for  the  best  ways  to  use 
the  bad!\  needed  new  spaces.  ■ 


Harold  R.  Snedcof  is  director  for  the 
City  Building  project.  He  was  for- 
merly a  program  officer  at  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  and  devel- 
opment specialist  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Redevelopment  Agency. 

Funding  for  the  City  Building  project 
is  being  provided  by  a  consortium  of 
corporations,  foundations,  and  public 
sources  including,  as  of  September 
30,  1983:  The  Atlantic  Richfield 
Foundation;  the  Realty  Operations  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States;  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund;  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts;  the  Cleveland 
Foundation;  the  S.H.  Kress  Founda- 
tion; Merrill,  Lynch  and  Companv; 
Rose  Associates;  Skidmore,  Owings 
and  Merrill;  C.J.  Segerstrom  and 
Sons;  and  Kevser  Marston  Associates. 


Participants  in  the  April  symposium 
in  Washington  included:  Jay  Brodie*. 
Edward  Helfeld*,  Mayor  George  Lat- 
imer, Philip  Montgomery*,  Hugh 
Southern.  James  Dausch,  Larry 
Fagin*,  E.  Eddie  Henson*.  Michael 
Marston**,  Daniel  Rose*.  Henry  T. 
Segerstrom*,  Danah  Fayman,  Charles 
Shaw*,  Michael  Young.  Marlow  Bun, 
Lawrence  Goldman*.  William  Bush- 
nell*.  Harry  S.  Parker  III*.  Milton 
Rhodes*.  James  Snyder*,  Patricia 
Jansen  Doyle*,  Ann  R.  Leven*.  Ho- 
mer Wadsworth*.  Peter  Blake,  David 
Childs*,  Daniel  Kenney*.  Weiming 
Lu*,  Norman  Pfeiffer**,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Jane  Thompson*, 
Richard  Weinstein*,  Michael  John 
Pittas,  Ann  Ferebee**,  Harold  R. 
Snedcof**. 

*  Indicates  member  of  the  Citv 
Building  Advisorv  Council. 
**  Indicates  Project  Team  member. 
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Excerpt  from  Artspace  report — 
Arts  Enterprise  Zone  incentives 

ATTACHMENT  X 


Possible  Incentives 


Securing  an  area  for  continued  or  future  development  as  an  arts 
enterprise  zone  requires  more  than  simple  designation  or  policy. 
Incentives  can  encourage  implementation  and  actual  participation 
among  desired  parties.    The  following  incentives  can  serve  to 
further  the  goals  of  developers,  building  owners,  individual 
artists  and  arts  organizations. 

(1)  Lease-hold  Loan  Program 

This  could  be  of  great  benefit  to  individual  artists,  arts 
organizations  of  all  sizes,  and  for-profit  arts  related 
businesses.    A  statewide  pool  of  funds,  comprised  of  state, 
local,  and  philanthropic  dollars,  would  allow  arts-related 
lease-hold  and  code  improvements  to  be  made.    Low  interest, 
high-risk  loans  could  be  made  to  organizations  meeting  other 
economic  development  or  tourism  criteria  of  the  state. 
Funds  could  be  allocated  to  a  designated  organization 
through  the  Minnesota  State  Arts  Board. 

The  primary  hurdle  for  an  artist  or  an  arts  organization  in 
securing  a  loan  is  often  the  fact  that  it  IS  an  arts 
enterprise.    Especially  for  arts  groups  that  create  no 
tangible  product,  banks  are  often  uncertain  about  granting  a 
loan  request.    As  far  as  a  bank  is  concerned,  the 
unpredictability  of  artistic  success  makes  art  a  high-risk 
prospect . 

(2)  Operating  Endowment 

Building  owners  or  developers  provided  with  subsidies,  tax 
incentives,  and/or  special  financing  mechanisms  through  the 
city  would  make  contributions  from  gross  revenues  into  an 
operating  endowment  for  arts  organizations  included  within  a 
project.    A  percent  of  revenues  from  office,  retail, 
parking,  restaurant,  etc.  would  be  negotiated  as  part  of  a 
financing  plan  with  the  city. 

An  example  of  this  incentive  is  the  partnership  formed 
between  the  non-profit  Cultural  Alliance  of  Greater 
Washington  D.C.  and  a  private  developer  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  proposal  for  the  development  of  the  Portal 
Site.    The  proposal  included  a  250  seat  theater  and  a  3,000 
square  foot  gallery,  to  be  managed  by  the  Cultural  Alliance, 
as  well  as  1,900,000  square  feet  of  office  space,  a  300  room 
hotel,  multiple  food  outlets  and  parking. 


The  partnership  agreement  provided  for  the  construction  of 
the  theater  and  art  gallery,  with  all  associated  operating 
expenses  furnished  free  of  charge.    The  Alliance  planned  to 
expand  its  umbrella  services  to  relieve  much  of  the 
administrative  burden  from  the  District's  smaller  cultural 
organizations  and  artists  to  enhance  local  artistic 
development.    Additionally,  the  Cultural  Alliance  would  be 
provided  with  2,000  square  feet  of  office  space,  free  of 
charge.    To  establish  a  base  of  ongoing  financial  support 
the  Alliance  would  receive  a  1.5  percent  share  of  gross 
revenue  from  the  office  space  and  parking  and  a  1  percent 
share  of  hotel  revenues,  a  total  of  2.5%. 

Although  a  competing  developer  was  selected  in  February  of 
1982,  the  Cultural  Alliance  has  provided  its  model  to  other 
developers  and  arts  organizations  seeking  to  form 
partnerships.    A  copy  of  the  Portal  Associates  partnership 
agreement  is  available  from  the  Artspace  office. 

(3)  Arts  Programming  Incentives 

In  exchange  for  city  and/or  state  financing  subsidies,  a 

developer  could  be  required  to  allocate  a  percentage 

of  the  development  budget  toward  the  installation  of  public 

art  or  sculpture,  arts  programming  in  public  spaces,  or 

similar  amenities.     (This  might  include  the  periodic  hiring 

of  performers,   temporary  exhibitions,  etc.) 

A  number  of  developers  of  mixed-use  projects  in  Minnesota 

have  voluntarily  implemented  similar  amenity  plans. 

(4)  Facility  Partnerships 

In  exchange  for  special  financing,  code,  or  zoning  incentives 
requested  by  a  developer,  the  municipality  could  require  the 
developer  to  construct  a  gallery,  a  theater,  or  include 
artist  housing  as  part  of  his  development  scheme.  This 
mechanism  would  be  negotiated  as  part  of  a  city  assisted 
partnership  with  local  arts  organizations  and  with  financial 
assistance  from  the  state  for  incentives. 

As  detailed  in  "Creative  Financing"  by  Richard  Weinstein  in 
JhS.  City  as  a.  Stage  published  by  Partners  for  Livable 
Places,  during  the  Lindsay  Administration  in  New  York  City, 
planner  and  architect  Richard  Weinstein  utilized  his 
position  to  establish  development  policies  to  subsidize  arts 
activities.    Real  estate  ventures  proposed  by  developers 
requesting  various  technical  variances  and  financing 
assistance  were  renegotiated  to  assist  arts  activities  that 
were  geographically  related  to    the  proposed  development 
site.    Four  theaters  were  built  in  the  Theater  district  area 
by  calculating  the  value  of  the  additional  floor  area  to  the 
developer  and  allowing  him  20%  profit  as  an  incentive  to 
build  the  theaters. 


In  another  instance,  the  International  Paper  Company  donated 
lobby  space  in  its  new  headquarters  in  New  York  City  for  a 
branch  of  the  American  Craft  Museum  and  gave  $1.2  million 
for  museum  operations.    In  exchange  for  the  public  amenity, 
through  a  city  zoning  arrangement,  the  company  was  able  to 
add  more  floors  than  would  otherwise  have  been  permitted. 

(5)  Deferred  or  Accrued  Taxes 

Major  renovation  or  new  construction  of  mixed-use  projects 
with  the  inclusion  of  space  for  the  arts  may  have  difficulty 
being  feasible  in  the  initial  years  of  the  project.  To 
ensure  the  retention  of  the  arts  component,  taxes  could  be 
deferred  or  accrued  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 
New  York's  J-51  tax  legislation  should  be  evaluated  as  a 
potential  model. 

(6)  Permanent  Financing  or  Second  Mortgage  Pool 

Both  for-profit  and  non-profit  arts  enterprises  as  well  as 
individual  artists  have  difficulty  obtaining  financing  for 
the  purchase  of  facilities.    Purchase  provides  a  direct 
means  of  controlling  the  ongoing  use  of  a  facility  for 
studio,  studio-living,  rehearsal  or  related  arts  activities, 
buffered  from  the  market  pressures  of  an  area.    A  low- 
interest  loan  fund  or  second  mortgage  pool  could  be 
established  by  state,  city  and  philantropic  support  to 
lessen  downpayment  and  debt  service  burdens  or  acquisitions. 

(7)  Seed  Money  for  Planning 

A  revolving  loan  fund  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  planning 
to  determine  market  needs,  schematic  designs  and  related 
facility  programming  would  assist  arts  enterprises  in 
meeting  the  preliminary  costs  of  relocating  to  a  designated 
arts  enterprise  zone. 

(8)  Technical  Assistances 

A  local  government's  position  allows  it  to  assess  community 
needs  and  develop  plans  of  action.    Such  a  perspective 
allows  the  municipality  to  build  linkages  between  the  arts 
community  and  the  broader  economic  development  goals  of  the 
community  at  large.    In  establishing  priorities, 
anticipating  project  needs  and  clearing  a  way  through  the 
maze  of  regulations,  municipalities  can  act  as 
clearinghouses  for  both  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  developers  as  well  as  arts  organizations.  Municipalities 
can  provide  support  services  to  assist  in  project  planning, 
financial  packaging,  promotional  activities  and  protective 
legislation.    Planning  for  cultural  development  needs  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  day  to  day  functioning  of  local 
government  and  not  as  an  ad  hoc  reaction. 

An  example  of  such  assistance  is  the  "New  Works/St.  Paul" 
exhibition  and  performance  series  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul, 
assisted  by  Artspace  Projects,  Inc. 


ATTACHMENT  XI 


POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  ARTS  SPACES,  ADOPTED  BY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTS  COMMISSION     April  2,  1984 

WHEREAS,  The  people  of  San  Francisco  recognize  that  the  Arts  enhance 
the  beauty  and  congeniality  of  San  Francisco  and  contribute  to  the  education 
of  youth,  and  the  enrichment  of  life  for  all  ages;  and, 

WHEREAS,  The  arts  can  help  build  the  economy  through  tourism  and 
spin-off  industries,  and  help  keep  businesses  in  the  City,  and  strengthen 
and  stabilize  realestate  development;  and, 

WHEREAS,  It  is  recognized  that  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  work  in  close  cooperation  in  order  to  insure  adequate, 
safe  and  comfortable  studio,  rehearsal,  exhibition  and  performing  facilities 
and  spaces  for  San  Francisco  artists  and  Arts  groups;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  The  cultural  life  and  economic  well-being  of  San  Francisco 
is  enhanced  by  the  residence  of  large  numbers  of  persons  regularly  engaged 
in  the  Arts;  and, 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  Artists,  the  arts  and  the  facilities  that  house  them  - 
theaters,  rehearsal  and  concert  halls,  live/work  studio  space,  art 
galleries,  museums  -  shall  comprise  a  key  element  of  the  comprehensive 
Plan  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  shall  be  considered 
by  concerned  City  and  County  agencies  as  essential  constituents  contributing 
to  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  health  of  the  City. 


Office  of  the  Mayor 

SAN  HANCISCO 


DiANNE  FEINSTEIN 


{frnrlamtttton 

WHEREAS:  The  people  of  San  Francisco  recognize  how  much  the  Arts  enhance 
the  beauty  of  our  City,  contribute  to  our  youth's  education  and  enrich  the  overall 
quality  of  urban  life;  and 

WHEREAS:  The  Arts  also  add  significantly  to  our  economy  through  tourism  and 
related  industries,  which  provide  employment,  strengthen  businesses  and  create  a 
climate  of  opportunity;  and 

WHEREAS:  Slui  Francisco  takes  particular  pride  in  the  close  working  relationship 
which  flourishes  between  our  private  and  public  sectors— a  cooperation  and 
partnership  which  maximizes  available  resources  on  behalf  of  the  Arts,  thereby 
promoting  our  City's  livability;  and 

WHEREAS:  The  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission  is  mandated  to  ensure  that  the 
Arts  comprise  a  key  element  of  the  City's  Plan,  a  responsibility  carried  out  by 
Arts  Commissioners  with  great  vigor  and  mindful  of  the  City's  social,  cultural  and 
economic  well-being;  now 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  1,  Dianne  Feinstein,  Mayor  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  do  hereby  commend  the  Arts  for  adding  so 
immeasurably  to  our'  overall  quality  of  life  and  do  urge  all  citizens  to  support 
local  arts  programs. 


ATTACHMENT  XII 


The  Residence  Element  of  the  City's  Master  Plan  promotes  the 
availability  of  artisan  housing: 

Promote  the  Availability  of  Units  Suitable  for  Persons  with  Varied 
Lifestyles. 

The  City  should  support  development  of  housing  which  can  accommodate 
varied  lifestyles.    Changing  social  patterns  and  economic  forces  have 
changed  the  living  patterns  of  many  families  and  individuals.  For 
instance,  artisans  have  established  living  and  working  units  in 
industrial  areas  where  more  space  is  available  at  lower  cost. 
Congregate  housing  with  central  eating  facilities  is  an  alternate  form 
of  housing  being  used  by  many  elderly  households.    These  various  types 
of  living  arrangements  should  be  encouraged  because  they  satisfy  the 
needs  and  preferences  of  certain  households,  and  frequently  result  in 
more  efficient  use  of  scarce  land,  space  and  energy  than  conventional 
living  situations.    (Objective  8,  Policy  10,  page  2.24,  Residence 
Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  the  City  and  CountyTf  San 
Francisco,  Department  of  City  Planning,  May  1984.) 
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